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SPRING BULBS 
FOR ALL 
HOME GARDENERS 


Over 16 color-packed pages 
to help you have a bright 
spring garden 






TULIPS & DAFFODILS: 

What you need to know about 
these bulbs to insure an extrava- 
gant and long display in your gar- 
den next spring 


HYACINTHS: 


Pointers on growing these fragrant 
spring flowers both outdoors and 
indoors, plus a check list of out- 
standing varieties 


pe 2 CROCUSES & SCILLAS: 


: ce 
f y.. Exciting ideas on how to use these 
o and other “little” bulbs for a 
change of pace in spring gardens 


PLANTING: 


All about soils, fertilizers and plant- 
ing depths for bulbs, plus a handy 
reference chart of sixteen important 
garden bulbs 

















DISCOVER THE REAL BEAUTY 


Create your own colorful setting, your own atmosphere 
of beauty around your home, and you will express all the 
love and warmth within. 


Visualize the loveliest of Spring flowers as they will 
surround your house—tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and 
crocuses. Make this vision come true by planting PLANT DUTCH BULBS THIS FALL 
Government-inspected Dutch Bulbs this Fall. Inexpensive, 
sold everywhere; and as long as you can dig a hole in the 
ground, there’s still time to plant Dutch Bulbs. 
Discover the real beauty of your home. 





Advertisement 


The Christmas Answer to 
Every Gardener’s Dream 


Remember the very “special” Christmas 
gift that thrilled and pleased you more 
than ever before? How impatient you 
were to get out and use it? Christmas is 
the time for giving just such “special” 
gifts, but they're hard to find. 

The gardeners on your Christmas gift 
list .. . Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle or 
those friends in their new home... . will 
thank you again and again if you give 
them a Soil Test Kit, the gift that makes 
gardens grow. 

They'll enjoy it Christmas morning 
when they open it and see its promise of 
a more beautiful garden. They'll enjoy 
pleasant winter evenings testing their soil 
even before outdoor work begins. It’s as 
easy as reading a thermometer. 


Sudbury Soil Test Kits are so accurate 
they’re used by farmers, nurseries, florists 
and colleges. Yet they’re so easy to use 
anyone can analyze soil accurately the 
very first time! Plainly marked testing 
solutions and easy-to-follow instructions 
make these Kits as simple as Junior’s first 
chemistry set . . . yet give reliable infor- 
mation on the kinds and amounts of 
plant foods needed in any soil. Also tell 
whether lime is needed, and how much. 


Any gardener who spends time and 
money on seeds, plants, bulbs, tools and 
fertilizer will treasure a Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit. And will use it regularly for 
years to come. 


Get Your Own Soil Test Kit Now, 
for A Better Garden Next Spring 


Find out just how much plant food 
your plants used up from the soil last 
summer—how much you need for fall 
planting. Many plant foods do more good 
if they’re put on this fall. You'll get the 
jump on spring, and save valuable time 
then. See how to turn this year’s dis- 
appointments into next year’s success. 


A Revolutionary New Idea 
in Feeding Garden Plants 


For years gardeners have wanted an 
easy way to get exactly the right fertilizer 
for their particular soil. Sudbury Labor- 
atory has now solved this problem by 
producing individual units of nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potash which gardeners 
can mix to suit their own needs. 


Each unit contains extremely high 
analysis, water-soluble fertilizer elements. 
This means that “Tailor-Made” fertilizer 
results in quicker response, gives your 
plants a correctly balanced diet, and is 
easier to handle. 


Each Sudbury Soil Test Kit now con- 
tains complete information about this 
exciting new method of mixing the ideal 
fertilizer for any garden. 


SUDBURY 




















Doubles 
Gardening 
Pleasure! 


A Soil Test Kit will give 
every gardener on your Christ- 
mas list — aya 
and satisfaction. They’ll de- 

pend on it year-after-year for 

“4 erbead garden—every season 
it will remind them of your 
thoughtfulness. 


THE GIFT THAT MAKES 
GARDENS GROW BETTER 


An easy-to-use Soil Test te 
arantees every gardener bi 
better flowers than ever befo ~~ 
oaiee- winning vegetables to bra 
about and show off to friends. Shrubs a 
trees will be greener, more beautiful— 
the lawn lush and velvety all season—enor- 
mous roses of amazing beauty and color. 


Every Gardener Needs 
A Soil Test Kit 


Only by soil testing can gardeners 
know what fertilizer their plants need. 
It’s the only way to be sure that the soil 
contains the —_ amount of nitrogen, 
poceneres and potash, and the correct 

The Sudbury Soil Test Kits show in 


0 minutes just what’s wrong with the 
Naa aa oe t -\ soil, how to correct it. Gardeners avoid 
the common mistake of giving 

The ideal gift for those whose 


plants too much of fertilizers they 


garden is their hobby. This already have, and not enough of 
handsome Kit, in rugged steel 
dian On inka woe those they’re starving for! Your 


gardening friends can check the 
soil to keep it at its best as the 
seasons change. 


IT’S FUN TO TEST THE SOIL 
No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 

Even the first soil tests your gardening 
friends make with this exciting new gift 
will be accurate and reliable. In fact, they 
can even take a sample of soil from their 
gardens on Christmas Day and have fun 
making their first tests right then! Then 
when outdoor gardening starts, they can 
take the Soil Test Kit right into the garden 
and use it wherever they choose. 


We'll Gift Wrap and Mail FREE 


If you wish, just send a list of names and 
addresses to whom you want us to send Soil 
Test Kits—then we'll gift wrap and mail 
postpaid direct to them, enclosing a gift 
card bearing your name. 


service. Has carrying handle, 
weighs only 9% lbs., can be 
taken to any part of the gar- 
den. Full instructions; charts 
for 225 different flowers and 
vegetables, fruits, lawns. A 
favorite with better gardeners 
everywhere. Makes over 150 
tests. Owners say it’s more 
valuable than all their garden- 
ing tools put together. There’s 
no finer gift for Mother, Dad, 
or a cherished relative or of 125 different flowers, 
friend. Big value $15.95. vegetables, fruits, etc. 


SUPER de LUXE SOIL TEST KIT 
Piss shese tp waenin Wet to ahve the besh-abe ate being 
admired in picture above. Just 
ont. = makes hundreds of Gute. 
flowers, vegetables, etc. Streamline, welded steel chest, 
~—— i oO 12% lbs. Even we nurserymen and farmers 
depend on i 


POPULAR GARDEN 


SOIL TEST KIT 
Handsome case = clear lu- 
cite cover. an, eae 


for the small emg complete 
in every way. Makes over 50 
tests for nitrogen, phosphorous, 
potash and lime (pH). 
Simple directions and $M 9S 
charts showing needs von 


iienteniilienialicsandial MAIL TODAY ae aa 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Sox 8/3, Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered, by return mail: 


SOIL TEST KITS | Ecsite: 


guarantee. If an =o oy you give 
a Sudbury Soil Test Kit doesn’t have a | 
better garden within a year, the Kit 
can be returned for a full refund. That's | 


plus postage. 


—Serve 
fts in for 
and for all-year demand. Write for 
Offer. 
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November is an in-and-out 
month for the gardener—in 
on Monday when it’s cold, 
out on Tuesday when it’s 
warm and sunny. The No- 
vember issue of FLOWER 
Grower will match this cy- 
cle with articles on both in- 
door and outdoor gardening. 
For Monday when it’s raw 
and windy, there'll be a his- 
tory of American flower ar- 
rangement, a progress report 
on gibberellic acid and ar- 
ticles on table ferns, staking 
house plants and arrange- 
ments for Thanksgiving. For 
Tuesday when it’s sunny, 
there'll be articles on spring 
bulbs (there’s still time to 
plant), winter protection in 
the garden and how to grow 
amaryllis. 
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Nature’s Wonders in Full Color. 

nature’s most fascinating 
sights in 462 photos of animals, 
insects, bi trees, flowers, 
etc. with informative text. 7” 
by 10” book. Pub. ed. $7.50 





Taylor’s Garden Guide— 

orman Taylor. 6 fa- 
mous books — orig. pub. 
at $15—now in one vol- 
ume! The Permanent 
Garden, The Everbloom- 
ing Garden, Color in the 
Garden, Fragrance in 
the Garden, Fruit in the 
Garden, Herbs in the 
Garden. 512 pages, illus. 


Magic World of Flower 
Arranging. A treasury 
of breathtaking ar- 
rangements and orig- 
inal ideas for home dec- 
oration, parties, holi- 
days, prize-winning 
exhibits | Luxurious 8%” 
y 11” book, with 100 
striking photos, many 
in full color. Pub. ed. 
10.00 


Piant Propagation in 
Pictures — Montague 
Free. 380 photos and 
text by famous author- 
ity show you how to in- 
crease your favorite 
plants by division, 
grafting, cutting, lay- 
ering, rooting, etc. Pub. 
ed. $4.95 


The Complete Book of Bulbs— 
F. F. Rockwell & Esther Gray- 
son. Everything you need to 
know about over 100 species. 
Planning, planting, culture, etc. 
118 photos, 31 in color. Pub. 
ed. $5.95 


Special Introductory Offer to New Members of the American Garden Guild Book Club! 


ANY 


OF THESE VALUABLE GARDEN BOOKS 


$8.90 to *17.50 Value in Publishers’ Editions 


ee Garden Questions—Ed. 

y F. F. Rockwell. New 2-vol- 
no edition! Whole field of 
gardening — flowers, fruits, 
shrubs, soils, ete.—covered by 
experts. Over 1500 pages. Pub. 
orig. ed. $4.95 


The Home Gardener's Own Book Club 


HOOSE ANY TWO of the beau- 

tiful and useful garden books on 
this page—new volumes by outstand- 
ing authorities—for less than the price 
of one! With this big money-saving 
offer is included FREE membership 
in the American Garden Guild Book 
Club—the Club that brings you the 
garden books you need—at special 
low members’ prices! 


Selections by Famous Garden Editors 
The American Garden Guild Book Club 
offers you the best newly-published 
books in all fields of gardening— 
selected by an editorial panel of famous 
experts, including Montague Free, 
former Horticulturist for the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, and Fred. F. Rockwell, 
well-known gardening authority. 

Club selections are beautifully printed 
and bound, profusely illustrated, often 
with full-color photos and paintings by 
famous horticultural artists. Yet on 
come to you at an aver saving 
20% from the price of publishers’ oi 
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tions. Selections are of permanent value 
and cover the entire range of Say nt 
interests—fiowers, fruits, — 
tables, shrubs, house plants, eid, 

. garden planning, 
building, and care. But you buy only the 
books you want! And you don’t have to 
take one every month. As few as 4 books 
in 24 months—yes, only 4 books during 
your first two years as a member—are 
all you agree to purchase! 


You Receive Free Bonus Books! 


With every fourth book you se the 
Club sends you absolutely FRE 
brand-new, full-size garden book of spe- 
cial value and interest—usually worth 
$3.00 or more! These free bonus books 
represent big extra savings for you. 


Send No Money—Mail Coupon Now! 


We will send you any two books you 
choose from this page—value $8.90 to 
$17.50 in publishers editions—and you 
will be billed only $2.89 (club pays post- 
age). Thereafter, you will receive 

larly the Club’s Bulletin, which 
forthcoming book selections. American 
Garden Guild Book Club, Garden City, 
New York. 


All About House ‘a = 
—Montague Free. 

most authoritative book 
on indoor gardening 
ever published! Ali 
about selection, care and 
cultivation of 1,000 
cies. 160 photos, draw- 
ings, 27 in full color. 
Pub. ed. $3.95 


The Art of Home Landscaping 
—Garrett Eckbo. ‘Lavishiy illus- 
trated guide to outdoor living: 
planting arrangements, lawns, 
om swimming pools, drain- 
fences, ete. 324 yaotee, 
plans and diagrams. Pub. 


Audubon Guides—Rich- 


and Central N. America. 
Actually two books in 
one 732-page volume! 
1,000 pictures of 533 

species—885 in color! 
Pub. ed. $5.95 


All About the Perennial Garden 
—Montague Free. Every step in 
the making of a beautiful per- 
ennial garden—over 500 plants 
described ! — photos, including 
color. Pub. ed. $5.95 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AMERICAN GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, 


10-FG, Garden City, New York 


books checked below—and bill me ONLY $2.89 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me at once id, the two 
FOR BOTH. | 


All About House Plants 

All About the Perennial Garden 
Art of Home Landscaping 
Audubon Guides 

Complete Book of Bulbs 


Magic World of Flower Arranging 
Nature’s Wonders in Full Color 
Plant Propagation in Pictures 
Taylor's Garden Guide 

10,000 Garden Questions 


Also send me my first issue of the Garden Bulletin, telling me 
about the new forthcoming Garden —~ Club poven «eh I may sosity 


you in advance if I do not wish the following month's 
purchase of books is entirely voluntary on 
books in 34 months 


ligated to accept more than 4 


my "part. fam not ob- 


except the price of each selection I accept rr (club, pays 


pay 
postage)—and with every fourth selection, I am to 


your current Bonus Book. 


To RESIDENTS. ‘OF CANADA: “Selection 
(Canada), 105 Bond S&t., 


Garden Guild 
Canada only. 


. State... 
price slighty h 
Toronto 


Please 
ove Pint 


GUARANTEE: 
If not Seietted. 
sotamp both books 


days 
——. wil 
be cancell 


ly higher. Address foot in UB. and oe 


eee ee 











LILIES 


for 


FALL PLANTING TIME IS NEAR! 


The new hybrid lilies 
are hardy, drought resistant, 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG! 


The nearly 250 varieties of lilies we fea- 
ture, makes our catalog the world’s largest 
selection of these outstanding plants. This 
season we offer several of the newest hy- 
brids and show winners, including Black 
Dragon, Palmer Aurelians, and the Prairie 
Hybrids. You'll enjoy the many coloured 
and black and white illustrations, the 
wealth of knowledge on culture, selection, 
and history of the lily. 





We handle all importaton details 











Sandy dest © Greenock Farms 


Dept. F, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


your garden 


easy to grow! 











AFRICAN AND MEXICAN SUC- ff 


SUCCULENTS 


7 COLORFUL 
| Exotic 


Write for our beautiful 
| colored catalog picturi 
these bright, odd an 
= easily ove house plants 


IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS 


We have for you the latest introductions 
in top size bulbs. 


$1.05 
3 White Emperors $1.25 
10 Red Emperors $ .95 


3 Yellow Emperors 


CULENTS. MIMICRY PLANTS. 
SHADE CACTI. SUPPLIES AND | 
POTTING SOILS. 


CACTI 


HUNDREDS OF RARE FLOWER- _ Orchid Cacti 
ING KINDS DESCRIBED. In Many Colors 


Johnson Cactus Gardens 
Box FG-10 PARAMUUNT, CALIF. 





Col. 1 10 Red 3 White 3 Yellow 16 for $3.15 
Col. 2 30 Red 10 White 10 Yellow 50 for $9.45 


Ask for folder. 


J. LEEGWATER & SONS 


2809 Highway Avenue Highland, Indiana 


Every order prepaid. 





“y|bS_fo" BIGGER BLOOMS! 


Earlier Flowers—Brighter Colors 
A leading plant scientist has proved that RA* 
PID*GRO makes fall bulbs root faster, bloom 
earlier, with brighter colors and larger flowers. 
Using RA*PID*GRO this fall means more gar- 
den enjoyment next spring. You'll be amazed at 


the difference it makes. Write 
for free copy of the report by 
the plant scientist describing 
and illustrating his tests. 

1/2 LB. 75¢; 1 LB. $1.30; 5 LBS. $4.75 


RA*PIDe GRO CORP., Dansville, N.Y. 


LAID GRO 


= 





Simply soak bulbs 
an hour, using 1 
tablespoon RA®* 
PID*GRO per 
alion of water. 
et bulbs dry, 
plant as usual. 











Liquid Plant Food Get RA*PID*GRO from Your Garden Supply Store or Nurseryman NOW ! 





Readers’ 


Qwn Corner 


If Your Home is Your Hobby... 
Dear Editor: 

We recently moved to a large, beauti- 
ful house which needed much repair work 
both inside and out. It is located on a 
hill and has a large lawn with many pos- 
sibilities. 

We wished to subscribe to a good 
magazine giving us ideas for beautifying 
both the house and the grounds, and also 
a magazine with such practical ideas that 
it would be worth filing away, as this 
house is to be a hobby. 

So I bought copies to examine of many 
of the garden and home magazines. But 
when we compared these with FLOWER 
Grower, which we had also bought for 
examination, FLOWER GROWER far sur- 
passed any of the others for good prac- 
tical ideas. So now we are using just two 





magazines, FLOWER GROWER and House- 
hold, which I have taken for years. These 
two seemed to answer best our needs for 
ideas for our hobby, and we are filing 
them away for reference. 

I want to thank you for publishing such 
a practical magazine.—Ruth L. Pitts, Sec- 
retary, New York State Retired Teachers 
Association, Hadley, New York. 


African-violet Hobbyist 
Dear Editor: 

I have about twenty-five pods of 
African-violet seeds—free to anyone who 
wants them. These are standard crosses 
but I kept no record. Mostly the pollen 
used was from whites, pinks and pale 
blues, and seeds set were on PINK BEAUTY 
and PINK BEAUTY SUPREME, WHITE Lapy, 
WHITE FRINGETTE, MAUVE FRINGETTE, 
SaILor GIRL, and two doubles—a double 
wine and SaILor’s DELIGHT. These seeds 
are very fertile. I tried them on spagh- 
num moss in a glass fruit jar—Mrs. Wal- 
ter Ledford, Cave in Rock, Iil. 


We Are Sorry 
Dear Editor: 

As a member of the Cleveland, Tennes- 
see, Garden Club I would like to ask you 
to make a correction in your next issue. 

We are very proud that a member of 
our club, Mrs. Marvin Rymer, was the 
only Tennessean invited to enter the 26th 
Annual Rose Festival in Newark, New 
York, in June and that she was among 
the finalists, 

In your August issue you listed her as 
being from Cleveland, Ohio. 

Your magazine is very helpful and I 
enjoy it.—Mrs. Alex H. Pegues, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 


FLOWER GROWER 





AT GROWERS PRICES 
* 


ORDER DIRECT 
FROM AD NOW! 


While choice varieties are 


in abundance. 


GREENHOUSES 


You are cordially invited to visit our greenhouses. Open daily 8 to 5. Sunday after- 
noon { to 5. Located 15 Mi. N of center Phila.—3 Mi, E of Rt. Gli and 4 Mi. E of 


Willow Grove ent. to Pa, Tpke. 


NEW DOUBLE “GIRL TYPE” PINK WITH LUSH 


x *« * CAMELLIA « * « 


A dainty addition to any collection with its 


CAMELLIA TYPE FLUFFY BLOOMS! YOUR COLLECTION bountiful pink camellia textured double 


IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS ‘57 FAVORITE. 


blooms. Desirable Girl type foliage adds to 
its charm. $1.50 EACH 





TOPS IN DOUBLE PINKS $1.50 EACH 
Camellia, Evelyn Johnson, Frilled Rosette, Pink Puff. 


FAVORITE FRINGED FLOWER TYPES 
Angel Lace, Spanish Lace $1.25 EACH 


Black Fringe, Clementine, Ruffled Queen, Rosewing, 
Tinari’s June Bride $1.00 EACH 


DOUBLE FLOWERING TYPES FOR CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM 

Double Painted Girl, Cydonia $1.25 EACH 

Bernice, Bridesmaid, Blue Peak, Black Magic, Double 

Inspiration, Double Wine Velvet Girl, Frivolette, Holi- 

day, Kings Crown, Meg, Navy Bouquet, Pink Cushion, 

Pink Cloud, Sea Sprite, White Pride, Wild Rosa, The 

Bride, Mary Thompson. $1,00 EACH 

Ruby Bouquet, White Madonna, Old Rose Bouquet 
75c EACH 


AFRICAN VIOLET AIDS 


Rooting Powder 35¢—2 oz. jar AFRICAN VIOLET SEED 
$1.35 ppd. Approximately 300 seeds to a 

Optox Spray—1 oz. 60¢—6 oz. package. Directions for sowing 
$1.35 ppd. with every package. Crosses made 

Liqua Vita—8 oz. bottle 75¢ ppd. with good standard varieties. Pkg. 

Antrol Spray Bomb—6 oz. $1.25 $1.75, postpaid. Special Hybrid 
ppd. Crosses pkt. $3.50 


V C13 A new nemacide especially created for control of nematodes. Mixes 
easily with warm water to treat your African Violets. 8-oz. bottle 
$2.85, postpaid. 


SQUARE TYPE CHINESE PLASTIC WICK-FED PLANTERS. In attrac- 
tive assorted colors, all with black base. 65c each ; 6 for $3.75, postpaid. 


ROUND TYPE PLASTIC WICK-FED PLANTERS. In attractive assorted 
colors, all with black base. 40c each; 6 for $2.25, postpaid. 


PLASTIC POTS IN MOTTLED COLORS ONLY 
2%-in. Plastic Pots. 25 for $1.25, postpaid, 100—$3.75 ppd. 
8-in. Squatty Tubs. 25 for $2.00, postpaid. 
4-in. Squatty Tubs. 25 for $2.85, postpaid. 


PLASTIC SAUCERS IN MOTTLED COLORS ONLY 
3%-in. Saucers. 25 for $1.75, postpaid. 
4%-in. Saucers. 25 for $2.85, postpaid. 


CERAMIC STRAWBERRY JAR! Handmade and painted in shades of 
Pink, Green, Blue, Gray or Tan. Also solid white or black. 542” high. 
Circumference 5%”. $2.65 each or 2 for $5.00 P, Pd. (Ideal Xmas gift 
for early shoppers !) 
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LARGE EXOTIC FLOWERING TYPES $1.00 EACH 
America, Christina, Frosted Blue Lace, 
Purple Monarch. 


PROFUSE BLOOMING BEAUTIES $1.00 EACH 
Pink Sparkle, Pink Neptune, Pink Dilly, Purple 
Knight, Snow Drift, Geneva Beauty, Wine Velvet, 
Ruffled Geneva, Sugar Babe, Springtime, Venice Blue, 
Pink Wonder, Black Fringe. 


75c EACH 
Giant Bi-Color, Pansy, Snow Prince, Red King, Painted 
Girl, Innocence, Sailor Girl, Red Lady, Pink Shocking, 
Wild Girl, Fantasy, Pink Cheer. 


TINARI'S TRAILING TYPES $1.00 EACH 
Sky Trailer, Star Trailer, Snow Trailer, 
Royal Blue Trailer. 


UNUSUAL NOVELTY TYPES $1.00 EACH 
Apricot Mist, Santa Maria, Sunburst, Icicle, 
Double Pink Rock, Frosty Nite (dbl.). 








NEW THEONEX VIOLET BOOK 


Good cultural and propagation hints. With order $1.00 P. Pd. 
Separately $1.20 each. 


All plants in 24” plastic pots—3” to 5” high. Clean, fresh stock 
promptly shipped. 


EXOTIC EPISCIA DIANTHAFLORA~A very unusual Episcia 
indeed! A pure white beauty with lacy cut edge. A violet cousin 
that will enhance your collection with its unusual flower and 
trailing habit. $1.25 each. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG ON REQUEST 


® e 
CJUCOA verrnvnss 3, Pr. 


we forced to charge on orders as 
45¢—Orders over $3.00 please add 65¢; 

















Mm Dont Let Tiny Parasites 
eh Ruin Your Indoor Garden, 
ee i‘ 


Vs 
M 3 
Paw 


¥ ~ 
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$O POTENT! New ANTROL AFRICAN 

VIOLET and HOUSE PLANT INSECT BOMB 

releases a killing mist over plants . . . kills tiny 

Mealy Bugs, Mites, Aphids, Exposed Thrips, White 

Flies and other life-sucking parasites. 

YET SO SA FE! Specially formulated for use 

on delicate indoor plants. Use on African Violets, 

Ivy, Bracken, Philodendron, others. On sale where e e \e 
ean vie" 


you buy garden supplies... or write; “BUG-Z”, Boyle- 

Midway Inc., Dept. FG-10, 22 E. 40th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 

NO MIXING + NO POURING * NO SPRAYER TO BUY “ND HOUSE " we 
Nsect BY, > 


ANTROL African Violet (3... 100! 
and House Plant INSECT BOMB Stee. soni 


es 











Send TODAY For the Beautiful .... 


NEW deJager 1957 Fall Catalog 
The Most Authoritative Listing of Holland Bulbs. 
100 pages with illustrations, many in color, of our 


NEWEST CREATIONS AND STANDARD VARIETIES 


Tulips, Daffodiis, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and All of the Other Superb deJager Bulbs and Tubers. 


For many years deJager Bulbs have been the choice of leading 
gardeners because of their Guaranteed high productivity and their 
Larger, Lovelier, Longer Lasting Blooms. deJager Bulbs are de- 
veloped and perfected in our HOLLAND Nurseries, which were 
established in 1870. 

Superb deJager Bulbs cost no more than ordinary stock. Please 
enclose 25¢ with. your catalog request to cover mailing and 
handling costs. This will be refunded on receipt of your bulb 
order. 


We Pay Ail Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada 
> 
Canadian Address: P. deJager & Sons, Hamilton Rd. RR8, London, Ontario 


Phe ; Goer € Send Sr, 


SOUTH HAMILTON, MASS. 





Readers’ Ideas 


NATURAL BIRD BATH 
from Mrs. R. M. Boon, Arkansas 

Thirty years ago a young sycamore 
tree growing beside my house was 
damaged by wind and became danger- 
ous. My neighbor and I had it cut 
down, leaving a 3!2-foot stump. Our 
husbands hollowed out the top of the 
stump and we fitted a concrete bird 
bath 26 inches in diameter into the 
hollow. 

We expected the stump would rot. 
But the following spring a new growth 
of limbs appeared, shading the bird 
bath. We built a rock garden around 
the stump. 

Each year we prune the larger 
branches even with the bird bath. In 
summer we pluck the large lower 
leaves to let in the sunshine, and so 
the birds can see and use the bath. 

The old stump is now quite hollow. 


It is the home of a croaking frog and 
crickets. In the large sycamore leaves 
flash robins, sparrows and a scarlet 
tanager. 


PINEAPPLE TOP 
from Nellie Wells, California 


A pineapple top can be a house 
plant. (Editor's note: The pineapple is 
a bromeliad, many of which are grown 
as showy house plants.) 1 put one in 
a pottery jardiniere with rocks and 
water two years ago. It grew. When 
the roots filled the jardiniere, I cut off 
half of them and popped the pineapple 
back in. Once I cut off a few of the 
lower leaves which looked weak and 
spent—a fresh new row of leaves grew 
out of the top. 

A few months ago some red bracts 
came out of the top of the pineapple 
plant. Soon I was enjoying a miniature 
pineapple about the size of a lemon. 
It is perfectly shaped, even the tiny 
top. I doubt that it will ripen, but it’s 
interesting to watch its progress. 


GRAPES AND FLOWERS 
from Mrs. R. Miller, California 

To keep cut flowers moist and fresh, 
impale a large grape on the end of 
each stem. Almost any kind of grape 
will do, though I prefer a luscious 
purple CONCORD grape. 
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9 sa 
BUELL S Wye" 


the KING 


of house plants 


Favorite of thousands of in- 
door gardeners. — Easy to raise, 
spectacular in growth, profuse 
blooming — beautiful beyond 
description. The Buell Hybrid 
strain includes more than 50 ex- 
quisite and different color com- 
binations. 

Start plants or tubers now. 
You'll soon have immense blos- 
soms 4” to 6” across, borne in 
profusion above large, velvety 
green leaves. 

For outstanding results with 
Gloxinias start with the best 
varieties of guaranteed-to-grow 
tubers and plants from Albert H. 
Buell, America’s leading Glox- 
inia Hybridizer. 


Immense Blossoms 4”—6” Across—Profuse Blooming 





Buell’s Gloxinia Tubers 


Buell’s Hybrids — Plump, healthy tubers selected for color and 
size of flower. Carefully packed to assure safe arrival — will 


bloom in early spring. State color choice. 
Velvety Purples $] 
“ . i 
Variegated Purples os. poupeld 


Variegated Pinks 





Buell’s Special Soil for 


‘50. East of 
(west of the Mississippi, add 20¢ per qt.). 


hg BLA, 2 for $1.85 


Buell’s Gloxinia Plants 


Sturdy plants in 24%” shipping pots — carefully 
packed — guaranteed to arrive in first class condi- 
tion. Assorted colors only. No choice, (Not shipped 
during Dec., Jan., or Feb.) 


Will start blooming in early spring. 


6 for $4.75 
3 for $2.65 12 for $8.50 


4 for $3.50 





$1 * each postpaid 





B6 — (Pictured above) 
Beautiful shades of Red 
Trudy—one of our named varieties. 
Supply limited. Tubers—$4. ea. postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICES Large size tubers, all labeled, all different, 


(our selection). A beautiful assortment at a 
in quantity 


big saving. 12 sent postpaid for only $8.75. 
Buell A Apucan Violeta 


Best of the new and old favorites (over 200 varieties listed in our 
catalog). Sturdy plants in 24” shipping pots. Guaranteed safe ar- 
rival. Order now for immediate shipment. 


OLD FAVORITES 


Blue Cluster Frivolette 
Giant Snow 


Rainbow King 
Prince King 
Giant Red Bi-Color 


lesmaid 
Double Inspiration 
Double Wine Velvet Girl 
Evelyn Johnson 
Ember Pink 


Only $] e each 


any 6 for $5.25 


alor 
Velvet Empress postpaid 


Pink Spice 
(Specify name when ordering) 


ORDER TODAY While stocks are complete. Every Buell tuber and plant is guar- 


anteed to grow. All orders sent postpaid, Cuitural instructions 
( os 
Coat i 
eos 3 
, 


with each order. 


ms yews Our new 1957-58 catelog of Gloxinias and 
FREE CATALOG Sme vine boo sae, tee 
named varieties of Cloxinias, over 200 varieties of African Violets, 
special planting soil, seed, Slipper Gloxinias, other house plants, books 
and cultural information, Send today for your free copy. 





2 large Buell's Hybrid Gloxinia tubers (choice of 
shades listed above). 


—« $3.20 valee... only 
(*West of the MeeanNt Aik SOE ner ot 





——— a ee ee eee 





Albert H. Buell, Dept. F-710, Eastford, Conn. 
Please send the following, as checked. | am 
inclosing $________ in payment. 
( Buell’s Hybrid Gloxinia Tubers 
() Bwell’s Hybrid Gloxinia Plants 
[LD African Violet Plants 
(1 attach list of varieties or color choices for African Violets 
and Gloxinia Tubers.) 
(CD Special Soil 
(CO Special offer #5a 
(C) Free 1957-58 Catalog 











ALBERT H. BUELL, Dept. F-710, Eastford, Conn. 
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3 THRILLING SPRING 1958 


Ganden 
Towu 


Sponsored by leading Horticultural So- 
cieties! Conducted by outstanding garden 
authorities and experienced tour leaders! 
See the famous gardens as well as the 
famous sights of the countries visited! 
Enjoy a leisurely yet thorough trip, plan- 
ned entirely for your pleasure! 


WESTERN EUROPE. Italy. France. Switz- 
erland. Luxembourg. Holland. Belgium. 
England. Includes Rooter in Rome, Hol- 
land at Bulb Time, the World's Fair in 
Brussels, Chelsea Flower Show in Lon- 
don, among others. 9 weeks. Cristo- 
wed Colombo, March 26 from New 
ork. 


BRITISH ISLES. London and the Chel- 
sea Flower Show. Devon and Kent. The 
“Shakespeare Country’’. Wales. Medie- 
val Chester. Lake-studded Ireland, 
north and south. Scotland. 7 weeks. 

Queen Elizabeth, May 14 from New 
York. This tour begins where first tour 
ends, may be taken in conjunction with 
first tour at a saving. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. The Garden Para- 
dise of the Pacific. The flower-filled isles 
of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, Mavi. Hono- 
lulu. and Waikiki Beach. Orchid 
dens. Private estates. 34 days. Lurline, 
April 30 from Los Angeles. 


For complete information, write Dept. FG10 


‘% Jean Berke Travel Service, Inc. 





“IRIS © DAY LILIES 
POPPIES © BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony Citv” 
Dept. FG-10, VAN WERT, OHIO 





RUBY RED=-For Indoor 
or Outdoor Planting. 

ANE Double Everblooming 
Have lovely thimble-size blooms al- 
most all the year. Dainty but hardy. 
The smallest of all Roses. Plants 
grow 10’ high. A pleasing gift. Cul- 
ture included. Supply limited. 
yy ry $1.25 conte 2 for $2.25; 

4 for $4.00. No C.0. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 





truly wonderful 
pe lovely 3 year 

old trees . . . extra 3 FOR 

blue . . . extra fine. 

: The peak in hardi- ONLY 
m ness, charm and 
beauty. Nursery 

y’ proven planting in- $400 
structions. Satisfac- 
~-gtion guaranteed. Send 


R cash, we pay post- 10 for $2.50 
Say age. Gift of Imported 
9 Bulb with every or- 25 for $5.00 


Are Blue Spruce Seedlings, 6-10” High, 
jue ings, 6-10” Hig 
MART, Dept. A-70, Des Moines, lowa 





Garden Events in October 


October 3, Worcester, Mass.—Harvest 
Exhibition, Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society, Horticultural Build- 


ing. 

October 3-4, Atlanta, Ga.— Dixie African 
Violet Society Show, Southeastern 
Fair Grounds. 

October 4, Chatham, N. J.—Fall Flower 
Show, Garden Department of Woman’s 
Club of Chatham, St. Paul’s Parish 
House. 

October 4-5, Columbus, Ohio—Conven- 


tion of the Ohio State African Violet 
Society, Neal House Hotel. 

October 4-5, Harrisonburg, Va.—Annual 
Rose Show, Garden Club of Virginia, 
Keister School. 

October 5, Bakersfield, Calif.—Sixth An- 
nual Dahlia Show, Central Valley 
Dahlia Society, Bakersfield Art Gal- 
lery. 

October 5-6, Washington, D. C.—Annual 
Fall Rose Show, Potomac Rose So- 
ciety, Smithsonian Institution. 

October 7, Washington, D. C.—Program 
Meeting, Potomac Rose Society, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

October 8, Columbia, S. C.—Annual Old 
Rose Clinic, Palmetto Garden Club of 
South Carolina and University of 
South Carolina, Russell House Audi- 
torium. 

October 10-12, Old Point Comfort, Va.— 
Annual Convention, American Rose 
Society, Chamberlin Hotel. 

October 12-13, Riverside, Calif.—Annual 
Rose Growers’ Show, Mission Inn. 

October 12-13, Storrs, Conn.—1957 Hor- 
ticulture Show, University of Connecti- 
cut Horticulture Club, Hicks Arena. 

October 15, Barrington, R. I.—Flower 
Show, Barrington Garden Club, Con- 
gregational Church House. 

October 16-18, Orange, N. J.—Flower 
Show School, Course II, Garden Club 
of New Jersey, 369 Park Avenue. 

October 16-18, New York, N. ¥Y.—Flower 
Show School, Course III, Ninth Dis- 
trict of Feder: Garden Clubs of 
New York State. <w York Botanical 
Garden. 

October 16-18, Philadelphia, Pa.—Flower 
Show School, Course III, Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania, District I, 
Strawbridge & Clothier Auditorium. 

October 18-20, Tyler, Texas—Annual 
Texas Rose Festival 20th Anniversary. 


October 19, University Park, Pa.—An- 
nual Horticulture Show, Penn State 
Horticulture Club, Pennsylvania State 
University. 

October 19-20, Holly Springs, Miss.— An- 
nual Chrysanthemum Show, Town and 
Country Garden Club, Holly Springs 
High School. 

October 19-20, Farmingdale, N. Y.—An- 
nual Show, Long Island Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, Long Island Agricultural 
and Technical Institute. 

October 22-23, Louisville, Ky.—Post 
Graduate Symposium, Louisville Gar- 
den Club. 

October 23-25, Denver, Colo.—Annual 
American Horticultural Congress, 
American Horticultural Council, Al- 
bany Hotel. 

October 23-24, New York, N. Y.—School 
of Landscape Design, Course I (Re- 
peat), Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, French Institute, 22 East 
60th Street. 

October 25-26, Merchantville, N. J.—An- 
nual Chrysanthemum Show, Camden 
County Vocational School. 

October 25-27, Washington, 1. C.—An- 
nual Show and Conventicn, National 
Chrysanthemum Society, Mayflower 
Hotel. 

October 26, Great Neck, N. Y¥Y.—-Flower 
Show sponsored by Garden Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Club of Great Neck, 
Great Neck Estates Garden Club, 
Kings Point Garden Club, Lake Suc- 
cess Garden Club, Men’s Garden Club 
of Great Neck, Saddle Rock Garden 
Club, Twin Garden Clubs of Great 
Neck, to be held in Girls’ Gymnasium, 
Senior High School. 

October 27, Englewood, N. J.—Annual 
Show, Chrysanthemum Society of New 
Jersey, Dwight Morrow High School. 

October 29-30, Portland, Ore.—Annual 
Northwest Garden Supply Trade Show, 
Masonic Temple. 





Chrysanthemum Society 


Annual Convention 


e@ The 14th Annual Show and Con- 
vention of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society will be held from 
October 25 to 27 in Washington, 
D.C. The sponsor this year is the 
Potomac Chrysanthemum Society. 
Meetings will be held in the May- 
flower Hotel and the Show will be 
held at the United States Botanical 
Gardens. Entries are open to any- 
one who grows chrysanthemums. 
For full information write to Mrs. 
William E. Doyle, 1623 Gruenther 
Avenue, Rockville, Maryland. 
Membership in the National 
Chrysanthemum Society is $3.00 
per year. For details write to Miss 
Dorothy P. Tuthill, Secretary, 345 
Milton Road, Rye, New York. 
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GARDENER INDOORS 


Mushrooms— 


fun to grow, 
good to eat 


USHROOMS are a gourmet’s de- 
M light. They are delicious fried, 
sauteed, or baked, and they add 

taste interest to many dishes. Since they 
are often expensive or unavailable in 
local stores why not grow your own? 
If you have a basement or shed 
where the temperature remains be- 
tween 55° and 65° you can start your 
mushroom growing adventures at any 
time by ordering the specially pre- 
pared trays offered by nurserymen. 


PHOTOCRAP ROCHE 


Mushroom trays can be purchased ready 
to grow as shown above. Cover with an 
inch of good garden soil sifted finely. 


Moisten thoroughly by sprinkling with 
fine spray. To prevent drying, cover 
with cheesecloth. Light is unnecessary. 


Pee “ 


Mushrooms should appear in about thirty 
days and are easily harvested. Produc- 
tion continues for about three months. 
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Don’t your trees 
need winterizing, too? 


Pause a moment—how much did you enjoy the green privacy your 
trees provided for your outdoor living this summer? 

To keep your trees in rich, deep color and full, leafy, lush beauty, 
feed them. Especially, if they are beginning to thin or pale—feed them; 
now. Roots will feed long after leaves fall. Also look now for storm 
damage. Broken limbs can be dangerous. They should be pruned off 
and weak forks cabled against the weight of ice and snow. And your 
wood lot—winter is a good time to have it cleaned up and made into a 
charming picnic area. 

The Davey Tree Expert Co. is the largest tree care company in the 
world. With thoroughly schooled crews and most modern equipment, 
Davey will give the greatest satisfaction. Look up Davey Tree Service in 
your phone book or write direct to Kent, Ohio. 


Enjoy this superbly illustrated 36-page guide to tree beauty. Loaded with 
information on tree care and fascinating lists of trees for 
special purposes. Also pictures of tree ailments. 


OFFERED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
—BELOW ACTUAL COST | Only 25¢ 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CoO. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
111 South Water Street, Kent 4, Ohio 


Enclosed is 25¢ in coin. Please send me a copy of, 
“Davey Guide to Tree Beauty and Tree Care”, 


Nome 





Address 





City 











AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


GROW BEST IN 
THE FALL 


1 FREE WITH 
EVERY 3 


$1.50 each ppd. 
NOW 4 for $4.50 ppd. 


An assortment of all the colors in singles, 
doubles, Genevas and Multifioras. 


SINGLES 


BLUE HALO—a remarkable clear blue Geneva, fine 
white edge. 

LOVELINESS—one of the best with beautiful blue 
lavender frilled flowers. 

BLUE DUET—deep blue with white edge. 

PINK GLACIER—vibrant pink frilled flowers. 
ALASKA—heavy blooming white with girl foliage. 
LAVENDER HALO—long lasting red-lavender with 
white edge. 


DOUBLES 


PINK POPCORN —heavy clusters of delicate pink. 
CREME PUFF—dainty nosegays of 2-tone lavender. 
BLUE MANTLE—clear di blue b 

SPARKLING BURGUNDY—vigorous reddish blue with 
white edge. 

MULTIFLORA SKY BLUE—large double frilled blue 
blossoms in great profusion. 





LYON’S PINK CLOUD—the most popular double pink 
with free blooming habit. 


SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 
FREE COLOR FOLDER 
ON REQUEST 
all plants 2%” size 


in bud or bloom. Im- 
mediate shipment 


ischer greenhouses 


Linwood 10, New Jersey 





Mention FLOWER GROWER 
when ordering from our pages 





Yes, you too can enjoy more 
beautiful house plants, if you 
will follow the Hawaiian way of 
growing indoor plants. There 
are no secrets, just use: > 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND & 
House Plant 
Mix € 





Northern 
Pointers 


by MONTAGUE FREE 
(Hyde Park, New York) 


Planting trees and shrubs; planting 
roses; planting lilies; care of ismene; 
digging gladiolus; rhubarb for forc- 
ing; protecting climbing roses. 


HERE IS NO LACK OF JoBs to be 

done in October, especially if you 
are foresighted. By doing them now 
you can save valuable time and the 
spring rush next year will be less 
hectic. 

e Planting trees and shrubs—Ever- 
greens can still be planted, the earlier 
the better. For deciduous trees and 
shrubs October is the best time of all, 
except for those that are on the bor- 
derline of hardiness such as abelia and 
butterfly-bush. Apple and pear trees 
are best planted in the fall but spring 
is generally preferred for the stone 
fruits—cherry, apricot, peach and 
plum. 

e Planting roses—There is consid- 
erable controversy as to whether fall 
planting of roses is desirable. Those 
who are for it say that since nurseries 
dig roses in the fall the bushes are 
better off with their roots planted in 
soil than they would be with bare 
roots in storage. The advocates of 
spring planting point to the loss of 
plants from winter-kill. Actually, both 
are right depending on the latitude. If 
you live in an a.ea where normally 
the ground does not freeze until De- 
cember, I would advocate fall plant- 
ing; otherwise spring planting is 
preferred. The bed for planting should 
be prepared now in either case. This 
means double digging. Rose roots 
penetrate deeply in the soil and if it 1 
properly prepared to a depth of 1%- 
2% feet they will come through a 
drought without great damage. 

© Planting lilies—Some lily varieties 
continue growing so late in the season 
that the dealer often is not able to dig 
and deliver them before the ground 
freezes. To avoid mental anguish 
mulch the planting areas heavily with 
straw or anything that wiil keep the 
frost out of the ground. This will 
make it relatively simple to plant the 
bulbs even if they should arrive after 
the snow flies. If lilies arrive with 
roots do not cut them off as they 
are believed to help the bulbs to a 
good start. 

e Care of ismene—Ismene (Hymen- 


ocallis calathina) should be dug up 
with as many roots as possible. Cure 
bulbs in a warm dry place where tem- 
perature stays at 60°. 

® Digging gladiolus—Dig with the 
leaves left on if there is still life in 
them. Place in a shallow box in a 
warm dry place for a week or two or 
until they are thoroughly dry. Then the 
tops and loose husks can be pulled off. 
Put clean corms in paper bags with a 
small amount of 5% DDT powder to 
kill thrips. Keep bags closed for three 
weeks in a 60°-70° temperature. After- 
wards keep them in a temperature as 
near 45° as possible. Mice are partial 
to gladiolus corms so be sure to store 
them in rodent-proof containers. 

e Rhubarb for forcing—If you are 
fond of rhubarb plan to dig up a 
strong clump, place in a bushel basket 
with soil packed around the roots, 
and leave outdoors until about the 
first of February. Then bring into 
cellar and keep watered. 

e Protecting climbing roses—Climb- 
ing roses may need some protection 
in those areas where below-zero tem- 
peratures are common. This may 
mean taking them from the supports, 
laying them on the ground, and cover- 
ing with earth. Or they may be pro- 
tected in place by tying the canes 
together and covering them with corn- 
stalks. 


Question of the Month 


Q. Last Spring we installed a water- 
lily pool in our garden and planted 
tropical water-lilies. Can you tell us 
how to keep them over winter? 

A. The viviparous kinds, those 
which make young plants from buds 
at the junction of leafstalk and blade, 
can be carried over provided you can 
give them plenty of sun and a tem- 
perature between 60°-70°. These in- 
clude varieties such as DAUBEN, 
PANAMA, PACIFIC, INDEPENDENCE, PA- 
TRICIA and ISABELLE PRING. You will 
need a container to hold water—a jar- 
diniere or saucepan about 6 inches 
deep and 12 inches across. Fill with 
soil to within 2 inches of the rim. 
Cut from the stock plant a leaf with 
plantlet attached. Leave about 3 inches 
of stalk to serve as an anchor in the 
soil. Fill container to rim with water 
and keep in sunniest position available. 

The non-viviparous kinds can be 
carried over by means of tubers which 
may sometimes be found (but more 
often not) around the crown of the old 
plant. The best way to find them is 
to dig up the plant and wash earth 
from roots. Tubers vary in size from a 
hazelnut to a walnut. Place them in 
moist sand, the top of the container 
covered with glass to foil rodents, and 
keep over winter at a temperature be- 
tween 50°-60°.® 
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Poppy-shaped flowers in ex- 
quisite shades of blues and 
violets. Plant Aug. to Spring 
in areas of mild winters. 


50 bulbs 


America’s favorite cut flow- 
er! Special assortment of 
select bulbs. A mixture of 
all the dazzling colors. 


25 bulbs 


DUTCH IRIS 
A hardy... early blooming 


f) 





MIXED DAFFODILS 
A select assortment of 
types & colors of high qual- 
ity bulbs. ideal cut flower; 
perfect for mass planting. 


10 bulbs 


IRIS WEDGEWOOD 

Long...graceful stems 
adorned with large brilliant 
blue flowers. iris Wedge- 
wood is hardy, easy to grow. 


20 bulbs 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Giant cup-shaped blooms 
] on long strong stems. Lux- 
urious mixture of red, pink, 
ellow, rose, lavender. 
10 bulbs 





RARE PINK CALLAS 


A lovely miniature Calla with 
carmine-rose blooms approx. 
2 in. wide. Plant reaches 
a height of 142 feet. 


3 bulbs 





GOLDEN CALLAS 
Deep yellow flowers on tall 
stems; leaves spotted white. 
ideal for shady garden or 
as a pot plant. 


3 bulbs 


Dainty and fragrant flowers 
growing in clusters on tall 
graceful stems. A brilliant 
color assortment. 


25 bulbs 





PARROT TULIPS 
Agarden sensation! Flowers 
of artistic and beautiful 
form with unusual fringed 
and frilled petals. 


10 bulbs 


say HYACINTHS 

ae First quality bulbs produc- 
xou. ing fragrant, vivid spikes in 
ait all the magnificent Hyacinth 


colors. A bargain! 
5 bulbs 


KING ALFRED 
DAFFODILS 


Enormous golden yellow 





flowers on tall stems. Very 
large, heavily ruffled trump- 
ets; most popular Daffodil. 


8 bulbs 





IRIS RETICULATA 

A sweet-scented and early 

biooming orchid-like flower; 

violet blue blooms accented 
\ with yeliow, black & white. 


20 bulbs 





MUSCARI 

(Grape Hyacinth) 
Vivid blue flowers shaped 
like miniature Hyacinths. 
Splendid for indoor growing 
and for the garden. 


MIXED CROCUS 

The earliest of Spring flow- 

ering bulbs. Crocus does 

equally well in sun, shade. 

Brilliant color assortment. 
15 bulbs 





A, 
i GLADIOLUS 
Vy Giant flowered Glads es- 
“t) 


G 

<7 pecially suited for areas of 
Wir mild winters. A select as- 
CaN sortment of mixed colors. 
ae. 


ee 15 bulbs 








AUTUMN CROCUS 
Delicate rose-lilac flowers 
with a rich yellow throat. 
Grow indoors or outdoors; 
bloom during Autumn. 


20 bulbs 


( WHITE CALLA LILIES 
Tall and stately, these large 
wax-like flowers are accent- 
ed by glossy green foliage. 
ideal cut flowers. 


3 bulbs 





! FALL 
E CHURE! 
brochure Is 


28 sus 1.89 


GERMAIN’S, Dept. FG 107 
Box 3233, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 
Please send the Dollar Specials checked. 
© Please send Germain’s FREE Garden Brochure. 
Enclosed is $ 


i 
ORDER NOW! sust check the bulbs you want 
1 and mail in this handy coupon with your remittance. 
O Anemones © Muscari 
O Ranunculus 0 Mixed Crocus 
0 Dutch Iris 0 Rare Pink Callas 
O Parrot Tulips O Golden Callas NAME 
O Hyacinths 0 Rainbow Freesias 
O King Alfred Daffodils (© Gladiolus 
O Mixed Daffodils © Autumn Crocus 
OC Iris Wedgewood © White Calla Lilies 
O Darwin Tulips O Combination Offer CITY. 
D Iris Reticulata 0 Blue & Gold Garden ALL PRICES POSTPAID 








SINCE 1871 (Please Print) 


ADDRESS. 





(Please Print) 
Over 86 years the symbol 


of horticultural quality and value. 





BOE... SUES een 
IN CALIF. ADD 4% SALES TAX 


OCTOBER 1957 








CLIMBING BEAUTY 


One of the African Violet family, Trichosporum 
Pulchrum is Tri-Color winner at Florida Flower 
Show. Shiny green leaves, scarlet tubular 
flowers, yellow throat and deep ah 23 cup 
make it perfect for wall brackets or hanging 


baskets. Sie $150 


“The Unusual in Planis,”’ Castles’ new color 
catalog is most beautiful and informative in 


America. 50¢ 


CASTLES OF FLORIDA 
1060 Terrace Blvd. Orlando, Fla. 
Er ae er 


NOW the BEST « 


riding tractor for 
LAWN or GARDEN 


COSTS LESS! 


New 9 hp. PANZER does any 
job better, quicker and easier... 
yet costs less to buy. less for up- 
keep, than most 5-6 h.p. tractors; even less than some 
walking units! In 3 or 4 Wheel Models. 20 Attachments. 











Write today for details Dept. F10 
COPAR, Inc. 21 Avondale St., Laurel, Md. 





THANKS! 


¢ POLIO « REHABILITATION 
¢ NEUROMUSCULAR 


* 

Sister Elizabeth 
KENNY 
Foundation 
National Headquarters » Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Southern 
Ramblings 


by BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 
(Meridian, Mississippi) 


Planting daffodils; watering; planting 
iris and day-lily; evergreen podocarpus; 
sowing annual seeds; planting peonies; 
feeding roses; chrysanthemum care; 
reblooming day-lilies. 


CTOBER IS PLANTING TIME for 

many things in the South. All 
the way from the Virginia seaboard 
to the Texas plains it is considered 
the best time to plant daffodils. Here 
in the South we need many more of 
these bulbs. In late winter, February 
and March, no other flowers give us 
such an invigorating breath of ap- 
proaching spring and require so little 
attention. 

In the Deep South one sometimes 
hears reports that new plantings of 
daffodils do not give good bloom after 
the first year; that even though the 
flowers are produced in_ sufficient 
quantity, they are much smaller than 
those of the first season. My observa- 
tions over a period of many years 
seem to show that this trouble lies 
mainly with the giant-flowered varie- 
ties like GOLDEN HARVEST, KING AL- 
FRED and UNSURPASSABLE, the bulbs 
of which tend to split or divide as the 
tulip bulbs do. Deep planting will 
correct a part of this trouble. Bulbs 
planted 6 inches deep instead of the 
usual 3 or 4 will have a cooler envi- 
ronment during our hot summers and 
splitting will be minimized. Bulbs of 
varieties that have medium-sized or 
small flowers multiply satisfactorily 
with us and give normal-sized flowers 
from year to year. 

For general garden use, many gar- 
deners consider varieties with med- 
ium-sized flowers more satisfactory 
than those with the huge blooms. 
Would you like to have a list of those 
varieties we have found so satisfac- 
tory? It’s free for an addressed, 
stamped envelope sent to me at Hope 
Haven Gardens, Meridian, Mississippi. 

© Watering—One can never tell 
about the seasons, but for most of us 
in the South October is usually a dry 
month, and unless adequately watered, 
much plant life will suffer. Watch 
your perennials carefully and soak 
them occasionally during long, dry 
periods. Many perennials put on new 
growth in the fall and if moisture is 
lacking, plants will be weak next 


spring. Shrubs and trees planted last 
season may die quickly now if their 
roots get too dry. Be sure not to 
neglect the azaleas, camellias and rho- 
dodendrons, whose flower buds are 
developed in the fall. Lack of ample 
moisture now will result in faulty bud 
centers and few flowers when the sea- 
son arrives. Roots of azaleas are very 
near the surface and the plants die 
quickly when moisture is insufficient. 

e Planting iris and day-lily—It is 
not too late to plant bearded irises 
and hemerocallis, but be sure to water 
the plants well after planting even if 
the ground is moist. Adequate mois- 
ture and a little shade will enable 
plants to recover quickly from shock 
of transplanting and start new growth. 

e Evergreen podocarpus—For the 
Middle South and Lower South there 
is no finer evergreen than podocarpus, 
which is sometimes listed as Japanese 
yew. Podocarpus sinensis may grow to 
the size of a small tree when trained 
to a single trunk, but it is easily kept 
down for many years if pruning is 
started early. It may be used in beds, 
borders and as a foundation plant 
where medium-to-tall plants are in or- 
der. P. macrophylla Maki is more of 
a bush form that is being used widely 
in the Deep South for hedges. It re- 
sponds nicely to shearing, and with 
light pruning develops into semiformal 
plants well suited for foundation plant- 
ings and many other uses about the 
grounds. While usually recommended 
for sun, podocarpus seems to be per- 
fectly happy in partial shade, and I 
have seen it growing very well in full 
shade. 

e Scwing annual seeds—While a 
few varieties are planted earlier, Oc- 
tober is the main planting month for 
hardy annuals in the South. Here we 
could take a note from nature. If you 
grew these plants last year and if there 
has been plenty of moisture, you will 
probably find by early October many 
volunteer plants of larkspur, poppy, 
phlox, calliopsis, gaillardia and others 
growing lustily in your beds. By win- 
ter these volunteer plants will be of 
considerable size. During warm pe- 
riods of winter they will continue to 
send their roots down, even though 
there is little top growth. By spring 
the plants will be strong and husky. 
If we plant our seeds early we can get 
even better results, and have much 
stronger plants than can possibly be 
grown from spring-planted seed. In 
the Deep South seed of most of the 
hardy annuals, especially larkspur, will 
germinate better if kept in the cold 
(not freezing) section of the refrig- 
erator for a few weeks before the time 
of planting. 

© Planting peonies—In the Upper 
South place orders for peonies and 
plant as soon as received. If you have 
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DARWIN TULIPS | 


25 ron I’ 


Average 3” in circumference. 
Will increase in size and 
continue to bloom for years 
into large, long-stemmed 
tull miu in glorious rainbow 

re of breathtaking a 


ra Lola Ts 
$H00 
40 FOR ' 


Rainbow Mixture. Universal 
favorite for lawns, borders, 
naturalizing. Unusual value in 
a truly unusually lovely 

and versatile flower! 


LILIES 


5 7° 
FOR 





Lovely as cut flowers. A 
must for every garden! 


Paae Poe Pen. 
3 


<emee o- 


4 HYACINTHS | 


\) 30 the ne 


(Scillas) & . genome nanee 
mixture lue pink 
white RUA, that bloom. i 
the Gpetag. Grand for 
naturalizing in sun or 
shade. 


Selected better yertenee 
Huge flowers! Vivid co! 

Tali Stems! Sold in -*, 

of 12 of a variety! 


se eeee: 


CAMPFIRE ...........+. 


am Sy Sy SY), 





WY, 


DAFFODILS 


12 iy 


Huge, Geop. golden yellow 

. still K King =< then all! 
Favorite lovers 
yal You’ it be 
thrilled with their bloom- 
ing beauty on your C] 
Spring garden! 


DAFFODILS & 
NARCISSUS 


30 a 


Glowing shades of gold and 
yellow. For borders, rock- 
erles and naturalizing, wilt 
multiply and bloom 

A er year. Really 

y 


JONQUILS 


35 ron I" 


Dainty, miniature Daffodils. 
Golden yellow and fragrant. 
Perfectly hardy; excellent 
for lawn borders, rock gar- 
dens. Lovely in 


— for massed ed 


GUINEA-HEN 
FLOWER 






30 at 


ener) Owarf - pendant, 
—- brown and 


. Spring blooming. 


DUTCH TULIPS 


5 12 FOR LZ 


Enclose name and address with check, money order’or C.0.D 
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ITEMS - 5 
ae) 
ONLY 





ITEMS 5 
ae) 
ONLY 


50 Imported teh oy 
of OT orden with each 
Yes! Given a FREE of extra 
charge—a glorious, unusual mixture of 
popular, hardy Spring favorites: Corn 
Lilies, Grape Hyacinths, Crocus, Dwarf 
Iris, Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Spring 
Star Flower, Chionodoxas, many others! 











“Heralds 
with each 
order! 









For postage and handling, please add 35c East of Mis 





Ha Hao Wao 


‘GUARANTEE 


We've been 
since 1889. 
rantee that our 
will grow—or money back in 


America’s Gardeners 
-and unconditionally § 
our well-grown, 





HY ACINTHS 


50 a 2 FOR T 


Spectacular blooms of tre- 
mendous size...often 9 


Deliciously fragrant, heav- 
enly blue Grape Hyacinths. inches across! Tail, sturdy 


and a brilliant scariet. 
Truly, the crown jewel 
of your garden! 


Bioom ft, to spread an 
early br of beauty 
and color to your garden! 


OAECOILS TULIPS 


Speertuinces 3 or 4 gr 


fr beautifull defaced, 
sweetly scented le white 
ions on each stem. Lovely 


a8 Se aig cut : , h r noo y 
4 dependable: Grane Th : Vf ae ringed * 
Nouinnoes 


50 ron I” 

















TULIPS 


10 it 


p 4 take pride in offering the 
jant- mae 


(Galanthus) Dazzling white rare, 
star-shaped flowers; 


Black Parrot 
eae Pt 
‘ange in appearance 
years. lar favorite! Truly, acollector's item! 


HARDY BULB 
MIXTURE 


50 on 1" 


ovely naturalizing 7 


 &. and fale, tome 
yh gh, 
in U. S. Plant 
rock 


TULIPS 


io $goo 
FOR ‘ 





sissippi, 50c elsewhere 


SL Sy’ 





See. 














Give your garden personality with 
LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


Add smart interest to your garden. Your visitors 
appreciate knowing the right names of your 
plants and flowers without asking. 
Made of durable, heavy, white lastic. Guaran- 
teed weatherproof. Pencil markings stay until 
removed by scouring powder and damp cloth. 
Used by nurserymen, botanical gardens, conser- 
vatories, arboretums and experimental stations. 





SIZES AND STYLES: POSTPAID QUANTITY ate 


4'A" Vertical Stake sarees oil we $1.25 








6” Vertical Stake vvabeha d 2.25 
1” x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag. . ve ie a P 2.00 
1” x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag....... ye J é 2.40 
Ya" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag . Re Spe Se a 1.25 
2A" x 8" Tee Stake $1.75 F % 5.00 
Foe . 3.00 - A 9.00 
18” te Spring Steel Stake 

only (for E) p 2.00 J 7.00 


NO DEALERS AND JOBBERS: 


C.0.D.'s Write for full information on attrac- 
PLEASE tive counter soles displays. 


MILFORD, MICHIGAN 


resem MARKERS DEPT. Far West: 1864 S. 120th St., Seattle 88, Wash. 


2A Canada: 1015 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Toronto 12, Ont. 












































GET TWICE AS MUCH GARDENING PLEASURE... AND 


YOU SAVE *1.0018= 


cutting issues, only “$6.00! 











NOW IS GOOD TIME TO PLANT 


May be planted Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring. 


BLUE-GREEN 


clumps that are to be divided this fall, 
go ahead and attend to them now. 

e Feeding roses—In the Middle 
South and to the north, roses should 
not be given any more food this sea- 
son, but along the Gulf Coast and in 
Florida an additional feeding may be 
given early in the month to encourage 
better late bloom. 

e Chrysanthemum care—October is 
always a critical month with chrysan- 
themums. The heavy crop of bloom 
requires considerable moisture for 
proper development, so keep the soil 
moist. You may continue light feed- 
ings until color is showing in the 
blooms; some growers feed even later, 
but too much food during the time the 
flowers are unfolding may result in 
flabby, weak flowers that will not hold 
long after opening. Weekly sprayings 
of lindane-malathion will keep the cu- 
cumber beetle under control. Unless 
you do spray, these insects will prob- 
ably ruin your crop of flowers. This 
spray will also take care of practically 
all other injurious insects. 

© Reblooming day-lilies—We all 
like day-lilies that rebloom. Outstand- 
ing among my reblooming varieties 
this year were BABY TEARS, BABBETTE, 
COLONIAL DAME, CRADLE SonG, Do- 
MINION, PINK ANGEL, EVENGLOw, 
PINK DREAM, PINK PRELUDE and SIDE 
SHow. Many others gave some re- 
bloom, but not in such profusion as 
those listed. 


Question of the Month 


Q. Several persons have told me that 
camellias should not be planted under 
pecan trees, and that leaves from these 
trees are injurious when used as a 
mulch for camellias. Is this true? 

A. I have heard the same thing 
many times but do not think there is 
foundation for the report. On the 
Gulf Coast there are several large ca- 
mellia nurseries that have been devel- 
oped in old pecan orchards without 
removing the trees, which are used 
Both ca- 


for shading the camellias. 
mellias and pecans appear to be happy 
over the arrangement.® 


" G g A S S 

Trade == Pigg ore gr sagen for 

View of one of the lawns surrounding the lovely . Patent Of! 

Sense Grose ane Murcery, Goon gy EQ 

payer = So ot mexico; "the entire seven ens R UIRES NO MOWING—MAKES 
idewalk shoulders neu 9! are 

solidly in Mondo “Grase’”, truly one of the most WORLD‘’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 

attractive show places of the South. 

Our Blue-Green Mondo ‘‘Grass’’ is described by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as ‘“‘Ophiopogen Japonicus 
technically called ground cover (formerly called Mondo Japonicus)’’, is native to Northern China and should with- 

eee of freezing; drought » evergreen, commonly called Mondo “Grass 

’* relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming EVERGREEN, low-grow- 
ing oriental genus is currently used be = owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass. Now we can 
effer this exclusive Blue-Green Mon oat lar prices. 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED GNYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing is not 
desired. Blue-Green Mondo ‘‘Grass’’ retains its color the year-round; thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, 
rarely requires watering: fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. 
REQUIRES NO MOWING. 

I for heavy shaded areas, dry or wet. FREE folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo “‘Grass’’ lawns 
sent on request. 

Mondo is resistant to diseases: insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows compactly, crowding 
out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times (10,000%) first year. Enhane ees property 
value. So sensational we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year plant 4” to 12” apart. 
Numerous rooted blades to sprig 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. Remittance with order. Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK 

UARANTEE ; Open account 


G if not completely delighted you may return at once for refund. int to A-1 rated firms 
buying 1,000 sprigs or more, FOB. Bile: 


ORDER TODAY . . . YOU CAN'T LOSE! ff Mondo G 





— eer ee 


American Garden Guild 
Selection for October 


@ THE COMPLETE BOOK oF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS by Cornelius 
Ackerson has been chosen as the 
October American Garden Guild 
Book Club selection. The book 
gives basic information on chrys- 
anthemum culture, propagation and 
hybridization and is illustrated with 
black-and-white and full-color pho- 


Sprigs packed in damp moss. Guaranteed to grow F ye FG-10, Sitoxi, Miss. 
or we will replace. enclose $_____ Please 
R rigs of Mondo “’Grass’’. 

25 Sprigs ....e06 $2 ss sie ee 1) now—at proper planting time—or 

50 Sprigs 1,000 Sprigs 79.00 when? 


100 Sprigs , 5,000 Sprigs or more 
500 Sprics y per 1,000 50.00 


tographs. 

Mr. Ackerson is president of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society 
and has contributed many articles 
to FLOWER GROWER. 


send prepaid... | 
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NOW, AT LAS Y cxmeeenne) cemen— 


You can grow delicious golden Walnuts right in your 
own yard, ANYWHERE IN THE U. S.! 


STERN’S New Carpathian Strain of 


WINTER- ¢ 
x WALNUT TREES 
ENGLISH A en dud 


Guaranteed Hardy at 20° Below! 


Som of shah 700, can gnaw Aeneas aeies hoot 

eae serene Sam paws One sere sas © yee 
live in the coldest northern section of the U.S.! 
Stern’s vigorous new Carpathian strain of English 
Walnut Trees, available now for the first time to the 
home —-, thrive where other English 


Calif wana 
ENJOY GROWN southern states—the “luxury” walnuts that bene 
SHELLED WALNUTS ALL such high prices in stores at holiday time! 


A LIFETIME OF BEAUTY AND 
tlvor and goodness Noting SHADE— PLUS BUMPER CROPS 
like them OF BIG, MEATY WALNUTS! 


A few dollars invested in Stern’s hardy new Carpathian strain English |) 
Walnut Trees pays you back with a lifetime of welcome shade and majestic 
beauty for your home—plus all the delicious, nutritious walnuts you and |) 
= family can eat, year after year, for life! Plant wherever you want | 
uty and shade, plus a bounty of wonderful eating! 


EXTRA INCOME— WITHOUT LABOR! 
Stern’s wonderful new Carpathian strain English Walnut Trees are a fine | 
way to add to the family income, without labor! Among the easiest of all 
trees to grow. Almost 100% trouble-free. Require little or no care. Produce Do a 
as much as 150 pounds of nuts a year, each, when mature! And you don’t ee 
even have to reach up to pick the nuts! When ripe, the husks split open and fish Weinata, with the com- 
the big sweet thin-shelled walnuts drop to the ground! —% 1 A. Inut, whose 
SUCH WONDERFUL EATING— kinds of plants. Stern's 
AND PACKED WITH NUTRITION, TOO! pletely different, re Ny 
Here is one of nature’s most perfect foods—“packaged” by nature herself to | Walnuts break out 
keep fresh and pure indefinitely! They contain more food value per pound —_ themselves, wes, thout 
than meats, grains or fruits. Fresh-picked from your own lovely trees | $'2jniné your hands. Ripen in 
they’re more delicious than any walnuts you ever tasted. Each big meaty Walnuts — therefore succeed 
kernel luscious and sweet. You and your family and friends will enjoy them a north than Black 
year ‘round in delicious, healthful salads, desserts, sandwiches, nut breads, : 
hut burgers, wholesome candies! SUPPLY OF THIS RARE WEW STRAIN EXTREMELY LIMITED 
FALL 1S IDEAL PLANTING TIME— BE AMONG THE FIRST TO OWN THEM—ORDER HOW! 
’ Carpathian strain of English Walnut Trees 
GUARANTEED TO GROW OR MONEY BACK! Aric he Finest No. 1 Quality 
Fall is the best time to plant Stern’s new Carpathian strain of English 
Walnut Trees. Each vigorous young tree is 1%-2 ft. tall, eggs ood Each $3.75 2 for $7 5 for $16 10 for $30 
hardy. Will produce abundant, ever-increasing rpg eet ~ All prices postpaid SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


year for life! They must grow for you. .. Youu = be . 2 meee hon Be ay 
send us a card for free replacement or money back. JB pen ed ia plant 2 or more cross po! Easy growing 











Grove G, 
STUDY THESE SPECIFICATIONS “Ste tern's Nur. series Geneva, New York 


FRUIT ish We 1% to 2 ind Specialists In Rare And Choice Trees, Plants & Flowers 
3 ie. tara Engl Inuts— Inches . Rich 
in shelled. sweet 








commercially. Self fruitful, but po a Catches with” re ee pe Grov ian iin a 
commercia 

Enalish Welaut ' Yes! oe. to be first “a ae anton, own golden | 
HABIT: Prized ornamental tl Grow 40 to 50 feet high. Clean branched oN J Carpathian strain 


ENGLISH watnuts! Please send me Stern’s C 
trunks, smooth silver gray bark. headed; somewhat Walnut Trees as checked below. I understand they 
soreaees itely rounded, “Deautifully proportioned. Excellent ay must grow or I get free replacement or my money back! | 


1 
Fou pesos a sen, and so leaves look as if inetd Genes ive I enclose [] cash, () check or [] money order for total $__ 
a Be ee Led ate hen eee Gis. 


nena Tap rooted—grows deep. Will not disturb nearby plants or ruin lawns. Pri ADDRESS. 
LIFE EXPECTANCY: We estimate 50 years or more. Postpsid CITY. STATE 
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Plant now for cutting on Memorial Day! 
Nice strong roots, each with 2 or more 
eyes. All full double blooms; assorted 
favorite varieties; one red, one pink, one 
white. Exceptional value. Sure to give 
good results for many years. Sent now 
with full planting directions. 

SPECIAL .. . FOR $2.00 and this ad, six 
peony roots, two each color, PLUS six 
hardy carnation plants, assorted colors. 
For each $1 worth ordered, please send 
10¢ to help cover shipping. Or we will 
send C.O.D. Sorry, no shipments to 
Canada or Denver west. 

ROCKNOLL Nursery, Dept. 15 Morrow, Ohio 











Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named varieties and selected seedlings 


Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete 
cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S 


415-A. So. High St. 
Salem, Oregon 














BUY WITH CONFIDENCE FROM 
THE GENERAL STORE! 








West Coast 
Pointers 


by NORVELL GILLESPIE 
(California) 


Planting bulbs; moles versus bulbs; 
seeds to sow; late vegetables; carna- 
tion cuttings; anemone and ranuncu- 
lus; feeding the birds; general clean-up; 
grooming house plants. 


N THE MILDER PARTS of the West gar- 

deners are busy planting bulbs. 
Everyone wants plenty of daffodils for 
the simple reason that they are beauti- 
ful, easy to grow and gopher proof. 
Tulips put on their bravest show the 
first season, bounce back with reason- 
able blooms the second season and 
thereafter are best replaced. The same 
is true, generally speaking, of Dutch 
hyacinths. These are “the big three” 
of the bulb world and garden stores 
have bulbs stocked for immediate 
planting. 

@ Moles versus bulbs—Moles often 
disturb bulbs and are a general nui- 
sance in the garden. They can be dis- 
couraged by eliminating their favorite 
foods—earthworms and soil insects. 
Treat soil with dieldrin according to 
manufacturer’s directions. To prevent 


Daffodils and palm trees at the Cali- 
fornia Nursery in Niles, California. 


gophers from getting your tastiest 
bulbs rely on traps or poison bait. 

e Plants for winter color—In Cali- 
fornia it is still possible to set out 
plants to provide color during the 
winter. The earlier in the month plants 
can be set the better, as they need time 
to become established while days are 
still reasonably long. The old reliables 


are pansy, viola, Primula malacoides 
and winter stock. Spade the flower 
beds and add rotted manure and peat 
moss. Don’t attempt winter stocks un- 
less drainage is perfect. 

e Seeds to sow—Growing condi- 
tions are ideal this month for planting 
seeds of annuals in the open ground. 
Easy ones include larkspur, Shirley 
poppy, calliopsis, viscaria, sweet-alys- 
sum and linaria. If you’re conserva- 
tion minded, plant seeds of wildflowers 
in wood areas. 

e Late vegetables—In the milder 
parts of the West you can still plant 
carrots, Swiss chard, kale, lettuce, peas, 
turnips and beets (in Coastal areas). 
Buy plants of cauliflower and cabbage. 
Asparagus roots and artichokes will be 
available the latter part of the month. 

© Carnation cuttings—Though some 
gardeners wait until spring to take 
carnation cuttings, the job can be done 
now. It takes several weeks for root- 
ing. If possible carry cuttings over 
winter in a greenhouse. 

e Anemone and ranunculus—It is 
safe to plant these tubers outdoors in 
the mild parts of the West. Otherwise 
wait until the ground has warmed up 
in the spring. In Arizona and the 
warmer parts of Southern California 
delay planting until next month if the 
weather continues to be warm. Heat 
frequently causes the tubers to rot. 
To get the dry, brittle tubers off to a 
good start, soak them in water for a 
few hours until they swell. (If a tuber 
fails to swell, discard it as it is lifeless. 
Nothing is more discouraging than a 
bright spring border with gaps because 
some tubers failed to grow.) 

e Feeding the birds—If there are 
not enough berried shrubs in your 
garden to keep the birds happy, plan 
to give them a handout. After all, 
they pay their way by destroying in- 
sects and eating weed seeds. Chicken 
scratch is inexpensive and most birds 
like it. They also relish bread or cake 
crumbs. 

e General clean-up—It pays to do a 
thorough job of garden sanitation. 
Faded annuals and other plant debris 
should be destroyed as they furnish 
free winter boarding houses for in- 
sects. Gather up garden stakes, scrub 
old flats, clean flower pots and place 
all equipment under cover. Kill weeds 
with a herbicide. 

© Grooming house plants—If house 
plants are really to be enjoyed during 
the Christmas season start grooming 
them now. Correct legginess by pinch- 
ing back and feed lightly once a month. 
Check carefully for mealybugs and 
other pests. Use an all-purpose spray 
at first sign of intruders. Perhaps a 
few new plants or more attractive pots 
will improve your display. Catalogs 
picture hundreds of interesting plants 
for indoor culture.® 
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Northwest 
Pointers 


by MARK TAYLOR 
(Salem, Oregon) 


Spring-flowering bulbs; winter storage; 
planting roses; rhododendrons; attend- 
ing plant shows; fall clean-up; new 
lawns; care of peonies. 


ge epee BULBS should be 
in the ground by now. However, 
tulips and narcissus can still be planted 
but getting them in early before bad 
weather sets in makes the task easier. 

e Winter storage—Dahlias, cannas, 
fuchsias and tuberous begonias should 
be lifted and stored this month. In 
areas west of the Cascades they may 
be left in the ground over winter if 
drainage is good and they are protected 
by a mulch. However, it is usually 
best to lift dahlias and gladiolus as 
they are likely to need dividing. Re- 
move excess soil, dry and store in a 
cool location. 


© Planting roses—West of the Cas- 
cades, fall planting is best, but east, 
where winters are more severe, better 
postpone until spring. 

© Rhododendrons—N ow is the best 
time to move rhododendron. Dig with 
a good root ball, plant in a humus- 
enriched soil and mulch the first win- 
ter. 

e Attending plant shows—Chrysan- 
themum shows abound in the North- 


west in October. Be sure to visit those 
in your area and see the many excel- 
lent new varieties worthy of inclusion 
in your garden. 

© Fall clean-up—Compost every- 
thing you pull out of the annual bed 
as well as the cut-off tops of perennials. 
It is best not to compost rose foliage 
or any other foliage that you suspect 





may carry disease spores—better burn 
it. Thoroughly clean and dry equip- 
ment such as sprayers, dusters and 
fertilizer spreaders. Wipe spades, hoes 
and other metal tools with an oily rag 
to help prevent rusting during winter 
storage. 

© New lawns—Any lawn areas not 
yet seeded should be protect-d against 
erosion by covering with barnyard 
manure, sawdust or other mulching 
material. In March these can be 
plowed under, the soil leveled and 
the seed sown. 

® Care of peonies—”eonies that 
have not yet been cut back should be 
cut back to just below the soil level. 
Burn tops to prevent spread of any 
fungous spores that might be present. 


Question of the Month 


Q. Is there still time to plant pe- 
onies? 

A. Peonies are best planted in Sep- 
tember but if the fall is mild it is safe 
to plant them during October. The 
method of planting is more important 
than the time. Plant with the “eye” 
exactly 2 inches below soil level. Good 
divisions should have at least three 
to five eyes. Use no fertilizers at plant- 
ing time except, perhaps, some bone 
meal in the bottom of the planting 








Faster! More Efficient! More Economical! 
Here it is at last—just what you've always wanted—the new Spray- 
Miser Electric Sprayer that you just plug in any convenient electric 


outlet! Quickly, easily, scientifically—you can simultaneously spray 
insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, apply plant growth stimulants! 


SPRAY-MISER Makes it Easy to Have Magnificent 
Plants, Glorious, Healthy Flowers 


Why waste needless hours spraying? Spray-MIsER not only does a 
better job—but will spray-protect, foliage-feed every plant in a 
20 x 25 greenhouse in 8% minutes! When used on house plants, or 
fluorescent light indoor garden, Spray-Miser’s jet-diffusion is so 
efficient, you save many times its small cost in labor and cleaning 
bills. So simple, so light (4 Ibs. 3 ozs. with mixture), so fast, you'll 
be delighted! 
You Need Send NO Money 

Best of all, the Spray-MiseR Electric Sprayer costs only $14.95 
complete—nothing else to buy. If you want to enjoy more beautiful 
flowers and plants without hard work, Spray-Miser is for you! 
SEND NO MONEY! You risk nothing with our unconditional 
Money Back Guarantee. Mail the Order Coupon Today! 


JOHN H. FAIR CO., Dept. 165, Grayslake, Illinois 





Amazing 3-Way Guarantee 
1. 10-Day Free Trial—Use Spray-Miser for 10 days. If not com- 
pletely satisfied, just return for immediate refund. 
2. 90-Day Written Guarantee—Spray-MIsER comes with a 90-day 
guarantee against defective workmanship and materials. 
3. Lifetime Service—If Spray-MIsER needs servicing or repair of 
parts any time after the 90-day period, this will be done immediately 
at nominal charge. 


“Copyright Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc.’’ 





Yours to keep |) 


Order NOW to get FREE, —% 


BIG Spray Guide for The 7// 


Home Gardener. Shows you 4 
when and why to use dif- / 
ferent sprays — gives exact 
quantities to protect and 
feed plants. Identifies in- 
sects. Hurry, supply limited! 


Your FREE Gift 


Valuable set of specially- 
designed, long-handled stain- 


less steel ym 
hang-up 
rack. 
YOURS 
FREE if 
you send 
check with 


order. 
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IF YOU LOWE OVE FLOWERS. 


FLORAGLOW 


for POTTED PLANTS 

A 3-purpose solution to | 

spray or wipe on foliage of 

potted plants for instant 

beauty & improved health. 

1. It’s a foliage CLEANER 

.. 2. It REPELS insects... 3. It’s a SHINE 

-—gives leaves a beautiful, lasting luster... 
Only 50¢. 


A synthetic floral clay that is much stickier than 
old-style clays, yet it strips off without a trace. 
Safe to use om most delicate surfaces. POSEY 
KLAY stays pliable... waterproof. Perfect for 
anchoring flower holders, candles, etc. Only $1. 


PLANTER'S 


There's “a 
; punch in every 
drop” of this 
very high- 
potency ferti- amateurs 
lizer. Comes alike, the 
in an easy-to- world 
use, pliable over. Big 
squeeze bottle. "30 qt.” 
Keeps house plants well size... 
nourished. 59¢. only $1. 


ae 
At florists and GARDEN CENTERS 


If your dealer does not stock these items he can 
get them for you...(lf no dealer, order direct. 
Add 25¢ for packing ond postage). 


FLORALIFE, INC. 
1431 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5 


SOHOSSSSHSHOSSEHHHSETOSSTEROSESSHESESESEROD 


GROWERS OF 
N THE WORLD’ S FINEST ROS! a 


The original CUT-flower 
food. DOUBLES life of 
cut flowers! Used by 
both professionals and 








b “ts PORTLANDIS,O1 


BROWNELL 
SUB ZERO ROSES 





Helen Hayes 


This semi-double, luminous peaches and 
cream colored Hybrid Tea, with its out- 
standing glossy foliage, practically free from 
thorns has been the sensation of the Display 
Gardens this season. Write for colored 


catalogues of Hybrid Teas, Climbers, 
Creepers and the new Everblooming Pillars, 
re a a ROSES, Box F, Little Comp- 
ton, 
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GARDENER INDOORS 


Books for 


THE OUTDOOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Edited by Ted Kesting. 433 pp., 
illus. $7.50. A. S. Barnes and Co., 
New York. 

A great many Americans (some 85 
million) have developed a passion for 
outdoor living in recent years. The 
social scientists have compiled statis- 
tics to explain this sudden urge to 
return to nature; the psychologists have 
analysed and synthesized the “uncon- 
scious motivations” of this mass move- 
ment, but no one has helped the poor 
urbanized 20th century American to 
prepare for his trek into wilderness. 

Now, however, Ted Kesting, editor 
of Sports Afield, has compiled and 
edited THE OUTDOOR ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. The urbanite, the ex-urban- 
ite, and the suburbanite are saved, for 
this book does not belie its subtitle— 
it is “a complete guide to outdoor ad- 
venture.” Hunting, fishing, camping, 
mountain climbing, and every other 
facet of outdoor living are discussed 
by experts. Detailed how-to-do-it pho- 
tographs accompany many of the arti- 
cles. There are lists of public parks, 
resorts and fresh- and salt-water fish, 
plans for building cabins and carving 
bird callers, recipes for game, and an 
article on photography. This is a book 
to enjoy and use. It will prepare the 
beginner for his trek into the great 
outdoors and increase the pleasure of 
the experienced outdoorsman.—T.R. 


GARDENING INDOORS UNDER 
LIGHTS by Frederick H. and 
Jacqueline L. Kranz. 241 pp.. illus. 
$4.95. The Viking Press, New York. 
Most of the advances in horticul- 

tural science have had their beginnings 
in the research laboratory, and the 
findings are usually a result of years 
of experimentation. The science of 
growing plants under artificial light— 
although a subject for research by 
many professional men—has_ been 
sparked and developed a good deal 
by amateurs. 

Frederick H. and Jacqueline L. 
Kranz are amateur gardeners, and 
their book Gardening Indoors Under 
Lights is based primarily on their own 
“home-basement” experiments. The 
Kranzes, however, have also incor- 
porated findings of research performed 
on a professional basis by such or- 
ganizations as General Electric and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The birth of any innovation in 


Gardeners 


gardening is usually loudly heralded 
and, perhaps, the potential overesti- 
mated. Then, after further develop- 
ment, some sound principles are fi- 
nally published. To date, Gardening 
Indoors Under Lights is without doubt 
the most complete work published on 
the subject. 

There are two distinct segments in 
the science of growing plants under 
artificial light. First is the engineering 
job of setting up a suitable arrange- 
ment of lights that will grow plants 
satisfactorily. The second is the spe- 
cial technique necessary for success- 
ful growth under these completely arti- 
ficial conditions. 

Under the “engineering” phase, the 
Kranzes give quite complete details 
on their own particular “basement 
greenhouses.” It would be very easy 
to duplicate their setups from the in- 
formation given. According to the 
authors, these setups have produced 
many healthy plants. However, the 
book is by no means a technical 
manual—and is not intended to be. 
The amateur scientist would have to 
seek further detailed information to 
engineer modified lighting arrange- 
ments. 

As to plant growth, certain plants, 
the shade lovers especially, will do 
exceedingly well under artificial light. 
Even the experts agree that African- 
violets grown under fluorescent light 
will often be superior to those grown 
under natural light. The authors cover 
the culture of African-violets under 
artificial light quite fully. 

The authors also claim success with 
many other plants and give a full 
account of their experiences. Many 
of these plants, however, are certainly 
hovering on the thin line that separates 
success from failure. The growing of 
bedding plants, vegetables and “flor- 
ist” plants under artificial light de- 
mands much trial and error. The fact 
that the Kranzes were successful might 
lead others on under the banner of: 
“If they can do it, so can I.” And it 
is well worth trying. 

Growing plants under artificial light 
is the 1957 challenge in gardening. 
Gardening Indoors Under Lights is a 
noble step in meeting this challenge. 
Further experimentation is needed— 
from professionals as well as amateurs 
such as Frederick H. and Jacqueline 
L. Kranz. All the answers may not 
be known for many years to come.— 
WILLIAM L. MEACHEM 
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Fall debut 


of new roses 


pene aes ROSE PLANTS can be 
counted on for a burst of bloom 
in the fall when days begin to get 
cooler. In fact, some of the most 
beautiful flowers are produced at this 
season. This pageant of color should 
serve as a reminder that fall is an ex- 
cellent time to plant rosebushes since 
roots have time to become established 
before soil freezes. The plants are then 
ready to grow with the first sign of 
spring. 

You will find in the fall catalogs 
several rose varieties which were not 
available last spring. Perhaps you were 
fortunate enough to see them in flower 
in test gardens this summer and made 
a note to purchase some this fall. 


ARMSTRONC NURSERIES 


Starlet, floribunda, boasts blooms of 
clear buttercup yellow. Fully double 
flowers appear in clusters throughout 
the season. Plant is low and compact. 


: saubatie & PERKINS 
Gail Borden produces an immense ex- 
hibition type of flower. Petals are soft 
yellow in bud but turn a warm pink 
when fully open. A vigorous hybrid tea. 
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KNIG! 
Pi. Pat. 1359 


/ THE PERFECT 


WHITE ROSE — 


“White night” 


First 
White Hybrid Tea Rose 
Ever to Win the 
All-America Award ! 


They said it couldn't be done—produce 
a perfectly white Hybrid Tea Rose 
that keeps its pure color. Yet it’s here, 
the magnificent new STAR ROSE — 
“White Knight!” 

Pure white satiny beauty, with big 
five-inch blooms appearing freely, 
continuously, through the season, 
year after year, good weather or bad! 
That’s “White Knight’, the gallant, 
storybook rose, winner of the 1958 
All-America Award! 


Be oy the first to have “‘ White 
Knight” blooming in your garden. 
Order now. 


$3.00 EA., 3 FOR ONLY $7.95 PPD. (Offer A) 


All Star Roses ave guaranteed to bloom 


Lavender Girl’ 


A NEW, FABULOUS FLORIBUNDA 


“Lavender Girl” has an unfading 
color all its own. Buds show unusual 
rosy-purple on the inside of the 
petals, with lovely magenta on the 
outer surfaces. In bloom, it’s a cap- 
tivating, majestic lavender. And the 
color holds even in the strong heat 
of summer. Outstanding form in 
bud and flower. Order this lovely 
newcomer now! Limit—three to a 
customer. 


$5.00 EA., 3 FOR ONLY $12.75 PPD. (Offer B) 


FAMOUS TRIO 
OF AWARD WINNERS 


White Knight. Perfect, 
satiny white 
Chrysler Imperial. Rich, 
deep red 
Peace. Yellow all time 
queen of roses $2.50 ea. 
ONE OF EACH PAT. HT. ONLY $6.95 PPD. 
(Offer C) 


a ee oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee 


§tar Roses 
| WEST GROVE 409, PA. 


FREE fern 


Send for big new 1957 Fall edition of 
STAR ROSE Catalog—the reliable guide 
to the world’s finest roses. Includes full 
color pictures and descriptions of “White 
“Knight”, “‘Lavender Girl”, “Lady Elgin”, 
“Love Song’’ and a hundred other exciting 
rose varieties, award winners, plus tried 
and true favorites. Dozens of combination 
offers help you save. Don’t miss it—send 
today! 


STAR ROSES 

The Conard-Pyle Co. 

West Grove 409, Pa. 

Please send me the following: 
OFFER A 0) OFFER B OD 


FREE 1957 Fall Star Rose Catalog 1) 


OFFER C 0 








¢ ardelle ¢ 
NE VY 


huge white 
ROSE 








elt’s NEW ... really double— 
about 100 petals. . . strikingly shapely 
... @ free bloomer ALL season ... 

a strong bushy grower. 
Order Now—each $2.50 
3 for $6.60 


Melvin E. POSTPAID 


WYANT xose Specialist Inc. 
200 Johnny Cake Ridge » Mentor, Ohio 
FALL ROSE FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 








@ When ordering from these pages be 
sure to mention FLOWER GROWER. 











Throw away your snow shovel and your back-ache 


liniment! The SNOW DENSA-THROWER will 
clear your walks, driveways and paths quickly, un- 
der its own power—you just guide it. Throws snow 
off many feet to either side you choose. Model 
300 (full 3.6 h.p.) only $243.50 complete, self-pro- 
pelled; or if you already own a ROTO-HOE, get 
this quick, easy attachment for $74. Later you can 
add rotary tiller, 26” rotary mower, other low-cost 
“extra use” attachments. 

Write today for free circular and name of nearest 
dealer. 


ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co. 


Dept. FG-1 Newbury, Ohio 
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STAR ROSES 


Sunlight is color of sun on a mellow 
afternoon. This hybrid tea blooms con- 
tinually. Buds are perfectly formed. 
Plant is vigorous, leaves a deep green. 


STAR ROSES 


Lavender Girl, floribunda, is a true 
lavender rose which does not fade. Be- 
cause of this unique color many consider 
it the most unusual rose of the year. 





ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 


Aztec is a hybrid tea of unusually rich 


flaming scarlet. Flowers are extremely 
large and produced in quantity. Color 
holds well; foliage is disease resistant. 





Whether you plant the newest varieties 
or old favorites makes little difference 
—the important thing is to plant and 
plant now. If you have not yet dis- 
covered the perpetual flowering quali- 
ties of the floribunda and grandiflora 
types, you have a real treat in store. 
Many of the new hybrid teas are 
capable of producing more flowers 
than some of the older varieties in 
this class. 

Use care in selecting a sunny loca- 
tion, and prepare the soil thoroughly. 
After planting it is important to keep 
soil moist right up until freezing 
weather. In cold climates it is advis- 
able to protect the plants after the 
ground freezes by covering the canes 
with soil, oak leaves or salt hay.— 
M. C. O. 





JACKSON & PERKINS 


Arlene Francis, hybrid tea with vigor 
and proliferousness of a floribunda. A 
golden-yellow flower with unforgettable 
fragrance. Good foliage, extremely hardy. 





ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 


Isobel Harkness, hybrid tea of bright 
yellow. Plant is vigorous and blooms 
freely. Open flowers of heavy texture; 
the buds never fail to open properly. 
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Flower Grower 
Awards to 
Garden Clubs 


HE 1956 Flower Grower Garden 

Club Publications Awards at- 
tracted a record number of entries of 
exceedingly high quality. 

If your club did not receive the de- 
tailed report of the 1956 Awards and 
would like to receive it, let us know 
and we shall be glad to send it. 


Winners of 1956 Awards 


Class 1, State Federation Yearbooks: 
For Content, 1st—The Garden Club 
of New Jersey; 2nd—Washington 
State Federation of Garden Clubs; 
For Presentation, 1st—The Garden 
Club of New Jersey; 2nd—Washington 
State Federation of Garden Clubs. 

Class 2, Individual Club Yearbooks: 
For Content, 1st—Paducah Garden 
Club, Paducah, Texas; 2nd—The Gar- 
den Club of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
New York; 3rd—The Downtown Gar- 
den Club, Cleveland, Ohio; Honorable 
Mention, Charleston Northwestern 
Garden Club, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; For Presentation, 1st—Forest 
Hills Garden Club, Childersburg, Ala- 
bama; 2nd—The Garden Club of 
Kinderhook, Kinderhook, New York; 
3rd—aAyr Hill Garden Club, Vienna, 
Virginia; Honorable Mention, Bassett 
Garden Club, Bassett, Virginia. 

Class 3, Newsletters: For Content, 
1st—“Newsletter,” Camellia Society of 
the Potomac Valley; 2nd—‘Nors 
Notes,” The New Orleans Rose So- 
ciety, Louisiana; 3rd—“Up and Down 
the Garden Lane,” Lakeview Botany 
Guild, New Orleans, Louisiana; Hon- 
orable Mention, “9th District News,” 
9th District, Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc.; “Long Island 
Gardener,” 2nd District, Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State Inc.; 
For Presentation, 1st—‘Long Island 
Gardener,” 2nd District, Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, 
Inc.; 2nd—“9th District News,” 9th 
District, Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, Inc.; 3rd—*“‘News” of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Con- 
necticut; Honorable Mention, “The 
Garden Guide” for Dutchess County 
Garden Study Club, Dutchess County, 
New York; “Newsletter,” Camellia 
Society of the Potomac Valley. 

Class 4, Magazines with Advertising: 
For Content, 1st—“Gardenews,” The 
Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland, 
Inc.; 2nd—“The Green Thumb,” 
Colorado Forestry and Horticulture 
Association; 3rd—“Golden Gardens,” 
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California Garden Clubs Inc.; Hon- 
orable Mention, “Indiana Gardens,” 
The Garden Club of Indiana; “The 
Garden Forum,” Missouri State Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs; For Presenta- 
tion, 1st—“Gardenews,” The Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of Maryland, 
Inc.; 2nd—“The Garden Path,” Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs; 3rd— 
“The Green Thumb,” Colorado For- 
estry and Horticulture Association; 
Honorable Mention, “The News” of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc. 

Class 5, Magazines Withcut Ad- 
vertising: For Content, ist—‘The 
Arkansas Gardener,” Arkansas Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs; For Presenta- 
tion, 1st—“‘The Arkansas Gardener,” 
Arkansas Federation of Garden Clubs. 

Class 6, Miscellaneous: For Content, 
1st—Flower Show and Tour Souvenir 
Booklet, Garden Club of New Jersey; 
2nd—“A Cooks’ Tour of Providence 
Kitchens and Gardens,” The Rhode 
Island Federation of Garden Clubs; 
For Presentation, 1st—Flower Show 
and Tour Souvenir Booklet, Garden 
Club of New Jersey; 2nd—‘“A Cooks’ 
Tour of Providence Kitchens and Gar- 
dens,” The Rhode Island Federation 
of Garden Clubs.® 





Williamsburg 


Garden Symposium 
Scheduled for 1958 


Plans are under way for the 
1958 Garden Symposium at Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Virginia. Those 
who attend will have the opportu- 
nity of hearing experts discuss 
many phases of gardening, land- 
scaping, and flower arranging. 
They will enjoy a tour of historic 
Jamestown and the famous coio- 
nial gardens of Williamsburg. And 
they will meet fellow enthusiasts 
from all parts of the country. 

Again this year there will be two 
sessions. The first will be held 
from March 4 to 7 and will have 
as its theme “America’s Garden 
Treasury.” The theme of the sec- 
ond session, to be held March 11 to 
14, will be “The Practical Magic 
of Gardening.” 

As in previous years, one of the 
special features of the Symposium 
will be an informal question-and- 
answer tea for the discussion of 
garden and design problems. The 
experts will be on hand to answer 
questions on their talks and to help 
you with your problems. 

If you have never attended the 
Williamsburg Garden Symposium, 
plan now to come next spring. 
You'll find it an exciting and re- 
warding experience. We'll be look- 
ing forward to seeing you there. 





nes oo ‘tonhe shop. yeMonthiy 
Grow ng Schedules enahe e every- 
thing so easy. Write for infor- 
mation or send 25¢ for stu- 
dent news-letter “The Green- 
house Grower.” 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
Div. F-10 P.O. Box 564 

















ENJOY MORE 


Beautiful 





One treatment lasts all season 
24 capsules 
100 capsules $3.95 
200 capsules $6.95 
treats 24, 100, 200 shrubs respectively 
See your garden supply dealer or write 
SHERMAN LABORATORIES Dept F. 
5031 Grandy, Detroit 11, Mich. 


Senta Cruz, Calif. 




















GREEN SWAN ORCHIDS 


Exotic, chartreuse flowers each 4-6 inches wide, 
several per plant. Grow in your home. Free instruc- 
tions. In bud, to flower this fall. 





COLORFUL HOUSEPLANTS 


Bargain collection of 4 new exotic plants with 
colored foliage for your windowsill or gifts. Proper 
soil, 3 inch pots, botanical labels. 


RAINBOW STAR 
(pink Cryptanthus) 


PINK MILK BUSH 
(Synadenium) 


TEDDY BEAR VINE 
(brown Trad- 
escantia) 


SEERSUCKER PLANT 
(purple Dichori- 
sandra) 


4 plants 1 of each, only $6.95 Postpaid 


New 1957 catalog, 80 pages, color, 25¢ 


Alberts & Merkel Bros., Inc. 


Rt 6 Box 77-FO Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


& Standard 
FRUIT TI TREES 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Best varieties. Also Dwarf Fruit 
Trees; 5 in 1 Apple Trees; Aw 
Peach and Cherry Trees: 

cots; Blueberries; Strowbertle 
Raspberries; Shrubs; Roses; Nut 
Trees; Evergreens; Shade Trees. 


ZILKE BROS. NURSERY 
BOX 215 BARODA, MICHIGAN 


ROOTONE 


with fungicide 


Makes cuttings from your favorite house <. 
spring to life. 


Ye-oz. packet 25¢ 2-0z. jor $1 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. « AMBLER, PA. ¢ Niles, Calif. 


NEW FREE 
FALL LIST of 
UNUSUAL GLADS 


My new list includes a full selection of all types of 
glads—newest varieties, standard and unusual types. 
Some are in_ short supply and will not be available 
later. Also offers special discounts for fall orders. 


Write me today for your free copy 
(mailed in October). 





















Elmer Gove 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Box 45, Burlington, Vt. 
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PHOTOCRAPHS FROM ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Ponds near the rock garden provide opportunities for the growing of aquatic plants. 


LET’S TAKE A GARDEN TRIP 


England’s Wisley Gardens: 


a mecca for all gardeners 


by MONTAGUE FREE 


Part of the rock garden at Wisley. The 
space allotted to rock gardens is indica- . 
tive of the esteem with which this kind 
of garden is regarded in Great Britain. 





E Sgoqen ARE TWO GARDENS which are 
a “must-see” for every plant lover 
when touring England. One is the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew (“not 
so far from London”)—see FLOWER 
GRowER, June 1957, page 32—and 
the other is the Royal Horticultural 
Society Garden at Wisley (about 
twenty miles from London). 

Wisley was started and developed 
by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
which with its more than 51,000 mem- 
bers (fellows) is undoubtedly the larg- 
est society of its kind in the world. 
Wisley is developed and maintained 
for the benefit of the Society’s fellows 
and for the advancement of horticul- 
ture. Here, in addition to varied plant- 
ings maintained solely for their 
esthetic value, are conducted trials of 
flowering plants, fruits and vegetables, 
the results of which are reported in 
the monthly Journal. Recent trials in- 
clude hardy asters, early-flowering 
chrysanthemums and lettuce; among 
the plants selected for [SEE PAGE 24] 
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An informal walk through the dell on 
Battleston Hill. Much of the area at 
Wisley is developed in a completely 
naturalistic style, providing an _ ideal 
situation for many trees and shrubs. 


The walls of the lovely old laboratory 
building are utilized for support and 
display of climbing plants of all kinds. 


The heath garden bursts forth in the 
early spring with many kinds of plants. 
Visitors to Wisley may purchase a guide 
to the gardens at the entrance gate. 
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NEW AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


jv HYBRID LILACS 


Larger Flowers —Lovely “Never-Before” Colors 


Henry Field’s Offers Four 
ap coy New Clarke 
Varieties 

HENRY Beautifying a garden with 

FIELD lilacs is an old American 

tradition. Bushes planted 

around 1750 near Portsmouth, N.H. are 
still alive and blooming fragrantty. But, 
beautiful as these old-timers are, they're 
far surpassed in loveliness by the new 
patented hybrids which we now offer 
you. These feature larger flowers, some 


double, and an array of surprising colors 
never before seen in lilacs: 


New PURPLE HEART (Plant Pat. No. 832). Has 
immense purplish-black buds opening to 
single flowers of deep purple, each 14 
to 144” wide. The clusters are large. 
Blooms early in the season. Catalog 
No. Al477M. 


New SPLENDOR (Plant Pat. No. 837). The dark 
reddish-purple buds open to purple-blue. 
Moderately large double flowers in large 
clusters. Flowers not overcrowded, avoid- 
ing a trait that often spoils otherwise 
good doubles. Blooms midseason to late 
—unusually long. New growth has strik- 
ing bronze hue. Catalog No. Al478M. 


New SUNSET (Plant Pat. No. 937). A striking, 
very late-blooming double that comes 
nearest of all to being a real double red. 
Buds are deep mauve-carmine, flowers red 
with slight purple cast. Larger flowers 


have numerous long “petals”. Catalog 
No. Al479M. 


New SWEETHEART (Plant Pat. No. 1128). The 
buds are deep red, the open flowers large 
doubles of palest lavender, almost white; 


a 


the contrast is beautiful. A midseason 
bloomer. Catalog No. Al480M. 


INDIVIDUAL PRICES on above, 18 to 24” size, 
2.75 each; 3 for 7.50, postpaid to your door. 


ONE EACH OF ALL FOUR: 


Because you may not want to miss 
out on any one of these four lovely 
new lilacs, we make you a special 
offer. We'll send you one of each— 
all four in the 18 to 24-inch size for 
only 9.75, postpaid. Each has a different 
blooming season, thus prolonging 
your pleasure. Catalog No. A2376XM. 


Plants will be shipped at proper 
planting time in your area this fall. 
No C.O.D.’s, please. Every plant 
covered by our regular money-back 
catalog guarantee. 
4 RPE GELS een 
| HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co., | 
} 2077 Oak St., Shenandoah, towa. | 


Please send me at proper planting I 
time via prepaid parcel post the fol- 
lowing gauranteed Lilac plants: 
Quant. Catalog No. Amount 























Total Amount Enclosed $ 


Name. 
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aud 
MUSSER 






@ GOOD HEREDITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 
@ WITH SCIENTIFIC 
METHODS OF 
PLANTING AND 
PROPAGATION 
@ HEAVY ROOTS 
@ STURDY TOPS 
@ RAPID GROWTH . 
It Pays to Buy Good Trees—There is as much difference in trees as in 
common and purebred livestock. Musser trees are grown from selected seed 
from mature, hardy, disease-resistant parent trees. They grow and thrive 
where others may fail to survive. 
50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
@ SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS Very best Christmas tree strain. From seed 
AT LOW, QUANTITY PRICE 


collected by our own men from selected par- 
ent trees. Exceptionally healthy, sturdy, 
straight stemmed, rich color. 


MANY VALUABLE SPECIALS 2-yr., S., 4 to 8 ins.,....$ 7.00 $35.00 


i Se $5.00 @ NORWAY SPRUCE — Special Strain 


Fast growing. For Christmas Trees, Orna- 
mental and Timber. 


2-yr., S., 5 to 10 ins. ....8 7.00 $ 35.00 
4-yr., T., 8 to 14 ins... 20.00 100.00 


OE: GUNNS iii $3.95 © AUSTRIAN PINE —Austrian Alpine Stock 


5 year transplants, 8” to 12”, Blue green to 2-yr., S.,4to 8 ins.....$5.00 $25.00 
marvelous blue. “The King of Ornamentals.” 3-yr., S., 8 to 14 ins..... 9.00 45.00 


6 RHODODENDRON & 6 AZALEAS....$5.95 @ COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
3-yr., S., 8 to 12 ins. ..$12.00 $ 69.00 
4-yr., T., 6 to 10 ins... 25.00 125.00 


@ DOUGLAS FIR — Hardy 
2-yr.,$.,4to B8ins.....$ 6.00 $30.00 
3-yr.,S.,5 to 10ins..... 9.00 45.60 
Also other Evergreens, Hardwood Seedlings, 
Shade, Nut Trees and many Specials 





5 each, 3 to 5 yr. selected trees, 6” to 16”. 
Scotch Pine—Austrian Pine—Norway Spruce— 
Colorado Blue Spruce—Douglas Fir. 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4” to 8”. Abundant 
roots, large leaves. Azalea, hardy, mixed colors. 
Rhododendron from red flowering stock. 


Postpaid at planting time 











FREE CATALOG 
PLANTING AIDS = Write TODAY 
GROWERS’ GuiDE or Phone 5-5686 


a 
GIANT IRIS—2.5< EACH 


Now you can have an up-to-date collection of Tall Bearded Iris at bargain prices. 
Recent introductions that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 each. Gorgeous colors 
including RED, PINK, COPPER, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE and UNUSUAL BLENDED 
shades. Limited number available for immediate delivery. 
Top Quality Oregon Grown Plants 

[-] 20 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT, $5.00 

or if you cannot accomodate this quantity 
[-) 10 MAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT (30c Ea.) $3.00 Postpaid 


All Plants Labeled @ Immediate Shipment @ Minimum Order $3.00 


ls Nore Sirs BOX 38-F10 


BORING, OREGON 
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[FROM PaGE 22] trial in 1958 are 
dwarf bearded iris, nerine, penstemon 
and cauliflower. 

It is easy to get to Wisley from 
London by the buses of the Green Line 
Coach Service. Wisley is open to 
non-members from 10 A.M. until sun- 
set every day except Sundays and 
holidays. There is a charge of a half 
crown (about 35 cents) per person. 
Photographing is not allowed except 
with written permission of the Direc- 
tor. Address your application for per- 
mission to The Director, Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wis- 
ley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, England. 
An illustrated guide to the gardens is 
available at two shillings (28 cents). 
It can be obtained at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster 3W1, London, or at the 
entrance to the Gardens. 

Anyone residing in the United States 
who plans to visit England and is 
interested in plants should apply for 





bias tees 
an “Overseas Fellowship” in the Royal 
Horticultural Society. This costs one 
guinea (21 shillings—about $2.95). 
It admits the holder and three friends 
to Wisley and provides a season ticket 
to the Chelsea Flower Show (see 
FLOWER GROWER, October, 1956). 
Other benefits include participation in 
the annual distribution of surplus 
seeds, and the Journal of the Socicty, 
a monthly which alone is worth the 
cost of an Overseas Fellowship. 

The only horticultural organization 
in this country that can be compared 
with the R.H.S. is the American Horti- 
cultural Society, which has done, and 
is doing, a good job, especially with 
its quarterly journal, the National 
Horticultural Magazine, and with its 
handbooks, notably the Azalea Hand- 
book. Membership in the American 
Horticultural Society is $5.00 per year. 
For full information, write to Miss 
Olive Wetherell, Treasurer, American 
Horticultural Society, Olean, New 
York.® 
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Northward ho 


the camellia 


by RICHARD D. THOMSON 


HE WORD “CAN’T” IS AN ANATHEMA 
to me. When I was told that 
camellias “can’t” be grown outdoors 
in the North, my streak of Scotch stub- 
bornness rebelled. Camellias intrigued 
me, and catalogs, with long sections 
devoted to enticing color plates of 
camellias, offered fuel to the fire. A 
casual search of weather records indi- 
cated that minimum temperatures 
around Philadelphia seldom reached 
the zero point. The die was cast; I 
set out a few varieties of the species 
Camellia sasanqua. 

So began a story which has now ex- 
tended over many seasons. My collec- 
tion has grown from a few plants to 
over forty varieties and includes hy- 
brids derived from both C. japonica 
and C. sasanqua. 

Naturally, some _ varieties have 
proved more adaptable to northern 
growing conditions than others. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, camellia 
plants seem to be as hardy as rhodo- 
dendrons. What difficulty I experi- 
enced was due to a lack of hardiness in 
the flower buds rather than in the 
plants, 

To those whose knowledge of ca- 
mellias is limited to a casual contact 
with a florist’s corsage, let me point 
out that the native ranges of C. ja- 
ponica and C. sasanqua in Japan and 
China include areas where zero tem- 
peratures in winter are the rule rather 
than the exception. It is true that 
types have been developed in and for 
warmer climates. These cannot be 
grown successfully in the North. Still 
there are many beautiful hardy ca- 
mellias. 

The two basic species of camellias 
are C. japonica and C. sasanqua. 
C. japonica typifies the camellia to the 
public at large. It is a rather slow- 
growing evergreen tree or shrub which, 
in its native haunts, reaches a very 
large size after hundreds of years. 
Very old plants in Japan have achieved 
a height of 30 or 40 feet and a pro- 
portionate spread. For the home gar- 
dener, to whom such an immense span 
of time is meaningless, C. japonica is 
an evergreen shrub comparable to the 
rhododendron but of more compact 
and upright growth. The blooms are 
borne singly or in clusters. They are 
single to fully double and range to 6 or 
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7 inches in diameter. Colors run from 
white through pink to deep red. There 
are also combinations or blends of 
these colors. The foliage is deep green 
and glazed to the point of appearing 
varnished. Out of bloom, japonicas 
are the handsomest evergreens avail- 
able; in bloom, they are a wonder al- 
most beyond comprehension. The 
natural blooming period of this type of 
camellia is during the winter, and it 
ranges in the South from September to 
late April, depending on the variety. 
Many varieties of C. japonica can 
be grown in the North. The varieties 
whose buds mature early, that is, those 
that bloom during the late fall or early 
winter in the South, are not suitable 
for northern culture. It is a rare sea- 
son when most of the far-too-mature 
buds are not destroyed by frost. For 
the North one must select those varie- 
ties which are naturally midseason or 
late bloomers and which, therefore, 
will bloom during late March and 
April in the North. Buds of these late 
varieties are set during the summer 
and bloom the following spring. The 





cold of winter does not seem to hurt 
the immature petals within the bud 
shield. The following is a list of va- 
rieties which have withstood zero tem- 
peratures without the slightest damage. 

BERENICE Boppy.  Semi-double 
bloom, not so large as some, and of a 
lovely warm blush pink with promi- 
nent yellow stamens. Plant bushy and 
spreading. 

MARJORIE MAGNIFICENT. Large, 
semi-double bloom. Edges of petals a 
deep rose, shading to blush pink in the 
center. Plant upright and vigorous. 

Nina Avery. Large, semi-double 
bloom. Rose to blush pink. Plant 
spreading and vigorous. 

KuMASAKA. Large, semi-double, car- 
mine bloom, often splotched with 
white or pink. Plant upright and 
strong. 

T. K. VARIEGATED. Medium-sized, 
semi-double bloom. White or pink, 
heavily striped with deep red. This is 
one of my favorites. My T. K. VARIE- 
GATED is now 7 feet tall and a won- 
derful sight in April. 

TRICOLOR DE SIEBOLD. Similar to 
T. K. VARIEGATED and just as good. 
Plant erect and strong. 


VicToR EMMANUEL. Large, very 
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BENEATH THE 
GREENHOUSE 


+ 


Beneath the ae Roof 


By Charles H. Potter 
Here is the most up-to-date and complete 
handbook by one of America’s top au- 
thorities on the selection. construction, 
cost and use of your greenhouse BE- 
NEATH THE GREENHOUSE ROOF 
gives you the latest practical informa- 
tion on the equipment and techniques 
used by the experts in propagating and 
growing cut flowers, potted plants, or- 
chids, bulbs, exotics, roses, cacti and suc- 
culents, fruits and vegetables. Illustrated 
with charts, diagrams and peg 7 


The Little Bulbs 


By Elizabeth Lawrence 
An enchanting book about peo: people, gar- 
dens, and the cultivation of little bulbs. 
“A wealth of information . . . interesting 
and entertaining, even for non-gardeners. 
Her love of gardening is contagious.” — 
Flower Grower $4.60 


Piant Propagation and 
Garden Practice 


By R. C. M. Wright 

Whether your interest is in pro ting 

po gaa trees, shrubs, roses, ines 
rock gardens, fruit or vegetables. 

‘ou'll int’ out how in “The Garden 

k of the Year.” Over 100 photo- 


Primroses and Polyanthus 


By Roy Genders and H. C. Taylor 
A wealth of fascinating information on 
the history, p tion, and cultiva- 
tion of more than varieties of prim- 
roses. Illustrated. $3.00 


Order these invaluable reference books today! 
CRITERION BOOKS, INC. “os Sewm Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. Dept. 

Please send: 
jes of BENEATH THE GREENHOUSE 
ROOF by = Potter @ Spare 
jes of THE LITTLE BULBS by Eliz 
——~Tewrence @ $4.00 each. 


oie of PLANT ye re wt AND 

GARDEN PRACTICE by R. . Wright 
@ $4.50 each. 

——copies of tae resend a Lag Mor ney 
4 Roy re Cc. Taylor @ 


ORY ok Bs 
satisfied, | may re- 
refund. 
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Zone 
* Please add sales tax if required. 





"NEW NOVELTY TULIPS FOR 
SPRING BLOOMS 


PLANT 


s LILY TULIPS 
: 6 LAVISH COLORS 


° Delicately beautiful, brilli- 
antly colored lily tclips. 
These attain medium 

g height, lorge blooms. Ex- 

g cellent for border, rockery. 

H tree plantings. 


©] 6 sinss $925 fais 


‘ 

§ COLLECTION INCLUDES 1 each of these six 
g Yorieties of colors — Pink & White, Bright Yel- 
& low, Scarlet Edged Yellow, White with Edged 
§ Pink, Buttercup Yellow/Scarlet Edge, Intense 
g Violet Purple. 


ri$2.50 VALUE—ONLY $2 for ALL 12 


Rock Garden Tulips 
6 LAVISH COLORS 


1 each color 
Short, stocky growth, «six 
to eight inches, with most 
of the height being token 
up by the bloom, Best 
for borders, rockeries. Ex- 
tremely large bloom. 


DC) © stiss $125 pio 


HIMONEY BACK GUARANTEE. .-PROMPT DELIVERY 


4 
Check items on ad and mail with cash chek or M.0. ad 


: Lloyd’ § Gardens rr. 2, Box 52A : 


Gladstone, Oregon 


a tll 





AT NEW LOW COST 
MORAINE LOCUST 


and new SUNBURST LOCUST 

ae Shade tree. No thorns 
0 seeds—lives for years. Also Red 

Maple, fraits, strawberries 

greens, roses, nut trees, shrubs le in 

FREE catalog. Write 


ZILKE Bros. Nursery, Box 210, | Baroda, Mich Mich. 


FREE CATALOG 


features 


NEW COLOR SENSATION 


The world’s best new roses. All 
types pictured in full color. Send 
for,your free copy today. 
Newest scarlet-orange 
ost vivid color yet seen in 
Hybrid Teas. Many big perfect 
exhibition blooms. Easy-to- grow 
plant. $3.00 each postpaid. 


ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 
‘4 





double, deep-red bloom. Plant erect 
and strong. The latest of all my ca- 
mellias, it blooms into May. 

MATHOTIANA. Very double blooms 
of a most beautiful deep red. This 
variety was slightly damaged during 
severe cold spells. The centers of the 
buds were tinged with brown. How- 
ever, the damage was not serious 
enough to keep it out of our list of 
C. japonica varieties for the North. 

C. sasanqua and its varieties have 
long been regarded as hardier and 
more adaptable to northern conditions. 
I have found that this is not necessarily 
true. The normal blooming period of 
the sasanquas is during the fall and 
early winter. Northern gardeners must 
select varieties of C. sasanqua which 
will bloom early enough to escape the 
November frosts. When the frosts ar- 
rive the blooming of the sasanquas is 
at anend. The remaining mature buds 
have little or no resistance to cold. As 
far as the hardiness of the plants them- 
selves is concerned, there seems to be 
little difference between the sasanquas 
and the japonicas. 

In other respects the sasanquas are 
quite different from the japonicas. 


Plants of C. sasanqua are more rapid 
growers and tend to be less upright and 
more lax in general appearance. Their 
foliage is smaller, narrower, and more 
pointed. They are particularly suited 
to wall or espalier culture, and since 
the blooms are small, usually single, 
and borne in immense profusion, they 
are ideal for a mass display. 

Blooming in autumn, plants of the 
C. sasanqua type give color to the 
garden when all other flowers and 
shrubs have finished blooming. They 
range in color from white to light red. 
While there are some varieties which 
can qualify for the title of double, to 
me the singles are more charming. 

Unlike the japonicas, all sasanquas 
have some fragrance. The odor is not 
altogether pleasing to some people, but 
I find it entrancing, particularly in 
MalIpEN’s BLUsH and Rosea. It is a 
slightly musty odor, like the smell of 
new-mown hay. 

The following is a list of varieties 
of C. Sasanqua which do well in the 
North. 


MaIpEN’s BtiusH. Single bloom 


from small to as much as 3 inches in 
rare cases. Warm pink with a hint of 
orange. The plant is more upright 
than most sasanquas and blooms pro- 
fusely. It is the most successful of all 
the sasanquas in my garden. 

TOTENKO. Produces an abundance 
of blooms of rare shape, color and 
charm; a ruddy pink and larger than 
the blooms of most sasanquas. 

CovINGTON. The single blooms are 
large for a sasanqua. White with a 
cool, deep-pink edge. The upright 
plant in blossom makes a curtain of 
exquisite color. 

Rosea. The oldest of all the sasan- 
quas in Western gardens, it has the 
true sasanqua form—almost weeping, 
the irregular rose-red blooms carried in 
sweeping sprays along the arching 
branches. 

The culture of camellias is similar 
to that of azaleas and other broad- 
leaved evergreens. Correct planting is 
the real secret of success with ca- 
mellias. They require acid soil condi- 
tions and good drainage. Protection 
against too much sun is essential, par- 
ticularly in the North. I have had the 
best luck with those camellias which 
were planted where they get little or 
no winter sun and are protected during 
the summer by high shade. 

Camellia plants may be obtained in 
cans or other containers, as bare root 
stock, or balled and burlapped. My 
results with bare root stock have been 
variable; very small one-year-old plants 
are test. Balled and burlapped stock 
has proved successful if planted in late 
fall. Plants received in containers are 
easily handled at any season, but if 
planted in spring or summer, careful 
attention must be paid to watering. 

When you plant camellias, be sure 
to dig a hole at least twice the size 
of the root ball. The hole should have 
a firm bottom so that the plant will 
not settle too much. The top of the 
root ball should be slightly above 
ground level. Cover with an inch of 
humus. Mulching with humus will do 
much to assure good results. Ca- 
mellias develop as relatively shallow- 
rooted plants, and the humus gives 
them a cool and friable covering. 

Camellias are fertilized in the same 
way as azaleas. Any of the acid fer- 
tilizers will do good service. I fertilize 
my japonicas in February and June 
and my sasanquas in August and Feb- 
ruary. 

I have found that the hardy ca- 
mellias are among the easiest plants to 
grow. They require minimal feeding 
and care when once established. 

Camellias are certainly worth a little 
time and trouble, for they give great 
beauty to the garden during their flow- 
ering season, and out of flower they 
are lovely evergreens. And they can 
be grown in the North!® 
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Plant societies: 
refuge for 


enthusiasts 


ROSE BECAME A GARDEN; the gar- 

den became a rose collection; the 
rose collector became a member of 
the rose society. Or perhaps it all 
started with a dahlia, an African-vio- 
let, or a daffodil. No matter, the end 
result—membership in a plant society 
—is always the same, for every gar- 
dener has his favorite flower about 
which he cannot learn or talk enough. 
But friends are bored and children 
run off to play when he begins to talk 
about his favorite. The library runs 
out of bouwks about it. 

In desperation the gardener joins 
the plant society devoted to his favor- 
ite, and the story ends happily, for as 
a member of the society he travels to 
the annual convention where he meets 
his fellow enthusiasts. He borrows 
books from the society’s library; the 
bulletins of the society, mines of the 
latest information on his favorite, re- 
count the gossip of his favorite’s world; 
and every so often, this devotee packs 
his bags and flowers and attends the 
society’s flower shows. 

A plant society is a refuge for en- 
thusiasts. If you have a favorite plant 
or flower, join its society. The experi- 
ence will be a rewarding and interest- 
ing one. 

A check list of the major plant so- 
cieties is given below. If you wish to 
join one of them, contact the secretary 
or treasurer whose name immediately 
follows that of the society. Following 
the secretary’s or treasurer’s name is 
the amount of annual dues. When 
writing be sure to include the name of 
the society in the address.—THOMAS 
ROCKWELL. 

African Violet Society of America, 
Inc.; Membership Secy., Alma 
Wright, P.O. Box 1326, Knoxville, 
Tenn. $4.00. 

The American Amaryllis Society; 
Exec. Secy., Dr. Thomas W. Whit- 
aker, Box 150, La Jolla, California. 
Dues included in those of The 
American Plant Life Society. 

American Begonia Society; Member- 
ship Secy., W. E. Walton, 1415 
Acacia Avenue, Torrance. Cali- 
fornia. $2.50. 

American Camellia Society; Secy., Ar- 
thur C. Brown, Box 2398, Univer- 
sity Station, Gainesville, Florida. 
$5.00. 

American Daffodil Society; Treas., 
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GROW LUSCIOUS FRUIT 
IN YOUR BACKYARD! 


With these space-saving, long-living, easy-to-grow 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 





(3 FOR *9.00) 


Guaranteed to Bear! Some have ALREADY 


produced fruit in the nursery row 


THINK OF THE PLEASURE you'll have 

growing tasty, juicy fruit—right in your 
own backyard! These hardy Dwarf Fruit 
Trees are as lovely in Springtime as any 
flowering shrub. Easy to plant, easy to care 
for in any soil or climate, these disease-re- 
sistant, long-lived trees often bear larger, 
more flavorful fruit than standard-size trees! 


The best eating APPLES we know: Red 
McIntosh and Golden Delicious. The 
larger 3 to 4 foot specimens you receive 
grow 12 to 15 feet tall, and will yield 
bushels of crisp juicy apples within two 
years. 


Firm, golden, early-bearing PEARS: Bart- 
lett (large, late yellow); Seckel (medium 
yellow-brown). Plant these 3 to 4 foot 
Dwarf Pear Trees this Fall—and you'll 
gain a full year on the normal fruiting 
season. 


An outstanding new CHERRY: — the bril- 
liant Meteor. This strong, vigorous grower 
yields large to very large fruit: clear, 
bright red, thin-skinned, tender and tart. 
Well developed 2 to 3 foot planting stock. 


Large, mouth-watering PEACH: Golden 
Jubilee (early large freestone). Brighten 
your yard with a 6 to 7 foot tree, glowing 
with soft, pink blossoms. And brighten 
your meals with the big, luscious peaches 
that follow! Your 2 to 3 foot stock will 
usually bear the next year after planting. 


Just imagine! In a year or two, your back- 
yard (or front lawn) orchard can supply 
all the delicious fruit your family can eat! 
Choose your assortment now, while we can 
still offer this selection—and mail the cou- 
pon without delay. 


i 
IKELLY BROS. 22% "0.00! 


Write quantity wanted of each variety inside box: 


j Sear [-] Red Mcintosh 
APPLE [—} Golden Delicious 


DWARF [_} Large, late yellow BARTLETT 
| PEAR [_] Medium, yellow-brown SECKEL 


| DWARF CHERRY [-] Meteor 
DWARF PEACH [—} Golden Jubilee 
Chinese 


lo FIBEE! ser, ,.. 


L_ with orders of $9.00 or more. 











I enclose payment in full. Send me, postpaid, the trees | 
I have ordered, with complete planting instructions. | 
Trees are guaranteed to thrive and bear fruit or FREE 

REPLACEMENT. (Money back in 7 days for any reason.) | 


N Total Payment 
Enclosed 





BREAD FROM STONES. 





Address —— Rock Company of PS 
Inc. Dept. FG-9, Lithonia, Georgia 


“Safe Fall Planting’ 


Send for this novel and helpful Catalog listing 
many varieties of trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
fruits, bulbs, perennials suitable for fall planting. 


Limited Edition 10 

So Order Now ¢€ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. F-9, Highlands, N. J. 








FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
ANS BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


on Malling Number 9, 1, 2, 1 Root 
Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Ever. 
ns. Plant this — Complete line “at 
eee"; -grower prices. H st 
aattiy, yo} warieties. * aependable serv- 
ice, one of America’s oldest nur- 
series. eee today for Free 60- 


talog 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box M-107, Princess Anne, Maryland 


CORRECT IRON DEFICIENCY WITH 


Sequestrene* 


1RON CHELATES 
Restore green color 


to tt with yellowing leaves 


“SEQUESTRENE” the brand name for chelating compounds sold by 
Gony Agricultural Caemiente. @ivision of Geigy Chemical Corporation, 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation - Saw Mill River Rd., Ardsiey, N.Y. 











@ Enjoy Them All Winter . . . 


Dwarf Geraniums 
Bright Pink or Red. 60¢ ea. 


Shipped Postpaid. 
P.O. Box 48-J 


WILSON BROS. —iivacndate, tnd. 











“Bije “ROOST NO mone” 
‘ ENDS 


_ BIRD 
, NUISANCE 
——_ For full information contact 
NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS Dept. FG 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Special: Pink Waverly—new ruffled pink, $1. mi Our selec- 
tion of three sorts, 2/$1.75; 3/$2.50; 5/' . Other spe- 
cials. Sprekelia, 43/81-25; $4.50/dor. Ner ~y rosea- crispa, 
35¢ ea. ‘waive 





FALL CATALOG AND CULTURE GUIDE FREE 
Lists hundreds of Violets, Bulbs, Orchids, and foliage 


plants. 
CECIL rr 


DEPT. F LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 








GET THE BEST... 
get ao GILMOUR 


HOSEMASTER 


. . « world’s largest selling 
pistol grip hose nozzle. 


GILMOUR Mfg. Co., Somerset, Penna. 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burkleigh Compost Activator is natural; contains 

resent cippinga pardemt rare” bay rar, 
ngs, le 

as manutes, ete ete. Pi little does much: Keeps 


strength until used. 
Send a h to activate up to two 
C&A x, qnoug us complete instructions in 
sustier bockies including “SECRETS OF 
TODAY. We pay delivery 
BURKLEIGH co. Dept. 511, Towson, Md. 














Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Otho- 
ridge Road, Towson 4, Maryland. 
$3.00. 

American Dahlia Society, Inc.; Secy., 
Edward B. Lloyd, 10 Crestmont 
Road, Montclair, N. J. $4.00. 

American Fern Society; Secy., Dr. 
Mildred E. Faust, 501 University 
Place, Syracuse, New York. $2.00. 

American Forestry Association; Far- 
ragut Square, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $6.00. 

American Fuchsia Society; Secy., Mr. 
C. T. LeHew, 1633 Moreland Drive, 
Alameda, California. $2.00. 

American Gesneria Society; Secy., 
Lois B. Hammond, 109 Copeland 
Lane, Irvington, California. $2.00. 

American Gloxinia Society; Secy., 
Kenneth Fielder, 4139 South Rock- 
ford Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. $2.50. 

The American Hemerocallis Society; 
Secy., Mrs. Daisy L. Ferrick, 416 
Arter Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 
$3.50. 

American Hibiscus Society; Exec. 
Secy., Mrs. C. H. Calais, Golden- 
rod, Fla. $3.00. 

The American Horticultural Society, 
Inc.; Exec. Secy., James R. Harlow, 
1600 Bladensburg Road, N.E., 
Washington 2, D. C. $5.00. 

American Iris Society; Exec. Secy., 
Clifford W. Benson, 2237 Tower 
Grove Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mis- 
souri. $5.00. 

American Orchid Society, Inc.; Exec. 
Secy., Gordon W. Dillon, Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
$7.00. 

American Penstemon Society; Secy., 
Mrs. Edward M. Babb, 215 Lam- 
bert Street, Route 5, Portland, 
Maine. $2.00. 

American Peony Society; Secy., George 
W. Peyton, Box #1, Rapidan, Va. 
$5.00. 

The American Plant Life Society; 
Exec. Secy., Dr. Thomas W. Whit- 
aker, Box 150, La Jolla, California. 
$3.50. 

American Primrose Society; Treas., 
Mrs. Orval Agee, 11112 S.E. Wood 
Avenue, Milwaukie, 22, Oregon. 
$3.50. 

American Rhododendron Society; 
Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Ruth M. Hansen, 
3514 North Russet Street, Portland 
17, Ore. $5.00. 

American Rock Garden Society; Secy., 
Edgar L. Totten, 238 Sheridan Ave- 
nue, Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey. $3.50. 

American Rose Society; Exec. Secy., 
James P. Gurney, 4048 Roselea 
Place, Columbus 14, Ohio. $5.50. 

The Bromeliad Society; Secy., Vic- 
toria Padilla, 647 South Saltair Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 49, California. 
$3.50. 

The Cactus and Succulent Society of 
America, Inc.; Secy., Mary Glade, 


7600 Verdugo Crestline Drive, Tu- 
junga, California. $4.00. 

The Canadian Rose Society; Secy., 
Mrs. J. H. Baillie, 89 Burnham- 
thorpe Road, Toronto 18, Ontario, 
Canada. $3.00. 

Cape Cod Beach Plum Association; 
36 Commercial Street, Province- 
town, Mass. $2.00. 

The Delphinium Society; Secy., George 
T. Cairncross, O.B.E., Bemersyde, 
Fitzjames Avenue, Croydon, Surrey, 
England. $1.50. 

The Gourd Society of America, Inc.; 
Treas., Mrs. Raymond Wheeler, 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachu- 
setts. $2.00. 

The Herb Society of America; Horti- 
cultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
$8.00. 

Holly Society of America, Inc.; Secy., 
Charles A. Young, Jr., Bengnew 
Mansion, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 
$3.00. 

International Geranium Society; Mem- 
bership Secy., Mrs. Vernon Ireland, 
1413 Bluff Drive, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. $3.00. 

National Chrysanthemum Society, Inc.; 
Secy., Miss Dorothy P. Tuthill, 345 
Milton Road, Rye, N. Y. $3.00. 

National Shade Tree Conference; 
Secy.-Treas., L. C. Chadwick, De- 
partment of Horticulture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. $10.00. 

National Snapdragon Society; Secy., 
Miss Helen Windmiller, 2997 South 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. $5.00. 

The National Tulip Society, Inc.; 
Secy., Felix R. Tyroler, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
$3.00. 

New England Gladiolus Society; Secy., 
Miss Marion P. Ayer, 12 Newbury 
Park, Needham, Massachusetts. 
$3.00. 

North American Gladiolus Council, 
Inc.; Membership Secy., Henry S. 
Sentman, 820 Ontario Street, Havre 
de Grace, Md. $2.00. 

North American Lily Society; Treas., 
Ernest F. Stokes, 21 Oakland Street, 
Lexington 73, Massachusetts. $3.00. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Association; 
Secy., Spencer B. Chase, 2338 Park 
View Avenue, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
$3.00. 

Society for Louisiana Irises; Secy., 
Aline M. Arceneaux, Box 55, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La. $2.00. 

Southern California Camellia Society; 
Secy.-Treas., Colonel C. M. Gale, 
40 North San Rafael Avenue, Pasa- 
dena 2, California. $5.00. 

The Wild Flower Preservation Society; 
Secy., Miss Clara M. Cheatham, 
3740 Oliver Street, Northwest, 
Washington 15, D. C. $2.50.® 
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Low-growi: 


evergreens 
for the South 


by BEN ARTHUR DAVIS 


Q5 SOMETIMES HEARS landscape 
people bemoan the lack of low- 
growing evergreen material, so much 
needed now for the new types of low- 
walled homes. There is quite a bit of 
lovely material, especially among the 
broad-leaf evergreens, that has not yet 
been widely propagated and publi- 
cized. 

A newcomer to the broad-leaf ever- 
green group is a dwarf nandina called 
Dwarr Nanpina Domestica which, 
so far as I know, has not been given a 
precise botanical designation. My 
plants, said to be more than ten years 
old, are less than a foot high. They 
seem to multiply rapidly and the small 
canes give a solid mass of characteris- 
tic nandina foliage, although the leaves 
are much smaller than those of the 
regular type. 

Low-growing hollies are suited to 
situations where dwarfish plants are 
needed. A few new ones have been 
made available recently. The new 
yaupon, Ilex vomitoria COMPACT, is a 
semi-dwarf form with a maximum 
height of about 5 feet, which is at- 
tained only after several years of 
growth. It is an excellent all-purpose 
plant. J. vomitoria STOKES, commonly 
called Sroxke’s DwarF YAUPON, is 
really dwarf; and so is another one 
listed as I. vomitoria nana. Ten-year- 
old plants of the Stokes variety in the 
area of Lafayette, Louisiana, have not 
attained a height of more than 3 feet. 
With just a little pruning, consisting of 
the removal of an occasional protrud- 
ing cane, these dwarf varieties may be 
kept down to a height of 12 to 15 
inches indefinitely. 

Several forms of Japanese holly, 
I. crenata, are finding wide use in 
planting small-home grounds. The va- 
rieties convexa, microphylla, and ro- 
tundifolia are all dwarfish plants of 
many uses. Two newer varieties are 
Helleri and repandens. The variety 
Helleri is perhaps the most dwarfed of 
all the hollies and is an ideal plant for 
rock gardens and borders where a very 
low, compact growth is needed. The 
leaves are quite small and the growth 
exceptionally slow. Repandens is a 
low-growing, spreading variety with 
thin, closely spaced leaves. A speci- 
men a little more than a foot high may 
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have a spread of 3 or 4 feet. It has 
been suggested as a substitute for 
Pfitzer juniper, which grows too tall 
for many situations. 

Another unusual holly which re- 
cently came to my attention is called 
I. cornuta compacta, The leaves are 
of the regular cornuta or Chinese holly 
type, but the growth forms a dark- 
green mound which is almost a half 
sphere. Five-year plants may attain a 
height of about 30 inches with an 
equal or slightly greater spread. For 
this I predict a great future. 

One of the prettiest evergreens com- 
ing to my notice recently is a little 
honeysuckle called Lonicera yunna- 
nensis. It is quite informal in habit of 
growth, but light pruning will develop 
a pleasing semi-formal shape if that is 
preferred. The leaves are much like 
those of English boxwood. 

Serissa foetida is a nice little plant 
that I have never seen at a height 
greater than about 20 inches, although 
it is said to grow a little higher. The 
leaves are small, about the size of those 
of boxwood but of a much lighter 
green color. There are both green and 
variegated forms, but the green-and- 
white variegated is most commonly 
grown. In early spring the plants are 
practically covered with a profusion 
of small, pure-white, bell-shaped flow- 
ers. When left unattended the plants 
are inclined to grow a bit leggy. 

Gardenia radicans is not entirely 
new, but it certainly could be more 
widely used in the Middle South and 
Deep South. It is low-growing and 
spreading; plants no more than a foot 
high may have a spread of 30 inches 
or more. Its green stems and narrow 
deep-green leaves make it an out- 
standing plant the year through. The 
pure-white wax-like flowers which 
come in spring have the true gardenia 
fragrance. Gardenia stricta nana is 
semi-dwarf and upright in growth. It 
is usually seen at a height of 24 to 30 
inches. The leaves are the same in 
form and shape as those of the regular 
gardenias but are much smaller. It 
seems to be much hardier than G. 
radicans, which may suffer from 
freezes when the temperature drops 
to around 15°. 

A pyracantha recently introduced is 
semi-dwarf P. yunnanensis LODENSE. 
It forms a very dense growth but does 
not send out the long fast-growing 
canes characteristic of most plants of 
this genus. It may easily be kept down 
to 18 to 24 inches for several years. 

The new Ligustrum lucidum Suwan- 
NEE RIVER is perhaps the best dwarf 
form of this species. My specimen, 
planted in deep, rich soil, has not 
grown more than three or four inches 
in three years. It is spreading, com- 
pact, and has the dark glossy green 
foliage common to the type.® 





Introducing 


NEW 
Mutation of 
NANDINA DOMESTICA 


Special Introductory Offer 


he ice Ty 
i ee -.\2 





A true dwarf evergreen shrub that retains its low 
growth indefinitely! (It grows by increasing its 
diameter!) Foliage varies from a deep, dark green 
to a full-bodied red. Particularly beautiful for 
foundation plantings. Hardy through zone five 
(northward to New Jersey, Kentucky, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Washington). 
FOUR PLANTS 95 
Mail Order Size on POSTPAID 
Immediate delivery . 
W. C. LOWE NURSERY 
P. G. BOX S111 WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 








GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


GALLETTA BROS. 
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LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 
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service. Improve your 
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Wayside Gardens 


splendid 
new tlower: 


Over 1300 delightful new varieties and choice favorites are listed and 
illustrated in full color in Wayside’s superb new catalog for Fall Plant- 
ing. Exciting new shrubs, beautiful roses, unusual trees, the world’s best 
bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” root-strength plants. 


New Dwarf Red Barberry 


CRIMSON PYGMY. Everyone who sees this 
charming dwarf wants it because of its sparkling 
color and miniature size. Older leaves are a beauti- 
ful bronzy blood-red while new growth tips are sev- 
eral shades lighter and glisten in the sunlight. Our 
oldest stock plants measure only 15 to 18 inches in 
diameter and about 8 inches high. Ex- 


GUIDE TO SPRING BULBS 


The Hyacinth 
Story 


An attractive booklet called “The 
Hyacinth Story” has been published 
by the Associated Bulb Growers of 
Holland. FLOWER GROWER’s contrib- 
uting editor John Burton Brimer has 
illustrated it with step-by-step planting 
instructions. Text is by Betty Blossom. 

“The Hyacinth Story” contains in- 
formation on available varieties, plant- 
ing and culture, and how to grow hya- 
cinths indoors. Ask your garden sup- 
ply dealer for your copy and tell him 
you saw it mentioned in FLOWER 
GROWER, The Home Garden Maga- 
zine.® 


cellent as edgings for walks, flower q 
beds or in front of shrubs. Three ® 2m 
$3.50; Doz. $12.00. ee 





Dwarf ane, CRIMSON PYGMY BULB PLANTING 


TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 


After the soil has been prepared 
(see page 34) bulbs are spaced 
and planted in individual holes 
made with hand digger shown 


LYNWOOD * 
bee GOLD 


New Forsythia 
LYNWOOD GOLD 


This exciting new Forsythia, originated in Ireland, 
is one of several fine new shrubs we have obtained 
from Europe and Africa. We predict it will soon re- 
place all other deep yellow Forsythia. Branches are 
erect and literally smothered under golden yellow 
flowers from top to bottom. Individual blooms are 
better and fuller in form as well as of greater sub- 
stance. Blooms gaily unmindful of bad weather. For 
a magnificent show of golden yellow, there is noth- 
ing better. Superb for cutting and indoor blooming 
during the winter months. 

Sturdy 3 to 4 ft. plants: Each $2.50, Three $7.00; 
4 to 5 ft. plants; Each $3.00, Three $8.50. 
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SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Gardeners all over America rely on this book, yeor after year, as their source of new 
ideos and the most worthwhile new plants. 130 pages filled with outstanding garden 
subjects illustrated in their natural colors. Not just a catalog, but a valuable reference 


book with helpful cultural directions for every item. To be sure you get your copy, it is above. Alternate method: excavate 


layer of soil the proper planting 
depth, space bulbs, cover with soil. 


Gardens = ¥ 


MENTOR, OHIO = 


necessary that you enclose with your request, 50¢ coin or stamps, to cover 
postage and handling costs 


Wanside x 


78 MENTOR AVE. 








Bu BEST AND De pee |. 


"Suber Poa mov 


5S PACKETS- 5 BEST to Toa 
Choicest colors—scarlet, rose, salmon, blue, white. 
All exquisitely waved and frilled, the world’s finest 
Sweet Peas! Fall sowing produces deeper roots and 
stronger vines—avoids the risk of planting delays next 
spring due to bad weather. You’ll have earlier, larger 
flowers, on longer stems—and a longer season of bloom! 
We'll mail ae with easy directions all 5 Packets of 
Seeds, 1 of each color, grown on Burpee’s own Floradale 
Farms—$1. 25 value for only 25c! Send 25e TODAY, at our risk. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 267 curpee Building 


Philadeiphia 32, Pa. lowa or Riverside, California 


Foot planter holds core of soil 
while bottom of planting hole is 
fertilized and bulb is placed. Soil 
is then tapped out of planter, cover- 
ing bulb. This is an excellent tool 
for use in naturalizing daffodils. 











Catalog FREE 
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planting time. To put 
you in the swing: Arthur 
Heitzman’s jolly photo- 
graph on this page—on 
the next 16 pages °F so, 
ideas for growing tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths and 
all the other spring bulbs. 
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HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO SPRING BULBS 


16 SPRING BULBS ... what you 
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Name Blooming Time Height Depth and Distance Apart 

CROCUS 

(Crocus) Early spring 4".6" 3” deep; 3” apart 
DAFFODIL aE iy va " 

(Nevelenis) Mid-spring 18 6-8” deep; 6” apart 
DAFFODIL SPECIES sn, a : . 

Qlarkisnus) Early—Mid-spring 10”-15 4” deep; 3” apart 
GLORY-OF-THE-SNOW . ie ® E 

(Chionodoxa) Early spring 4"-6 2” deep; 2” apart 
GRAPE-HYACINTH : . oar s. s 

(Muscari) Mid-spring 6"-8 3” deep; 3” apart 
GUINEA-HEN FLOWER ‘ ; 

(Fritillaria) Mid-spring 12”-36” 4” deep; 4” apart 
HYACINTH 2 2 

(Hyacinthus) Mid—late spring 8-12" 6-8” deep; 8” apart 
IRIS, DUTCH : 

(Iris) Late spring 22”-28" 6” deep; 3” apart 
LILY 

(Lilium) Summer 12”-72” 6-8” deep; 10” apart 
SNOWDROP : 

(Galanthus) Early spring 4” 3” deep; 3” apart 
SNOWFLAKE 

(Leucojum) Early spring 6”-12" 3” deep; 3” apart 
SQUILL : 

(Scilla) Early spring 6-15” 4” deep; 6” apart 
TULIP : , 

(Tulipa) Mid—late spring 25”-30” 6-10” deep; 6” apart 
TULIP SPECIES neat 

(Tulipa) Mid-spring 6"-18” 5-6” deep; 6” apart 
TROUT-LILY a 

(Erythronium) Mid-spring 8”-12” 3” deep; 3” apart 
WINTER-ACONITE : ; 

(Eranthis) Early spring 4".6" 2” deep; 2” apart 











should know about them 


Selected Varieties 


Comments and Suggestions 








White: Blizzard; Yellow: Golden Goblet; Purple: The 
Sultan; Blue: Enchantress; Striped: Striped Beauty 





Crocuses are particularly fine for naturalizing under trees, on a hillside or in lawn. 
Colonies are effective along a garden path and often flower before snow melts if in a 
warm sunny location near the house. Corms are inexpensive so plant lavishly. 





Trumpet: King Alfred, Mt. Hood 
Short Cup: John Evelyn, Silver Star 
Clustered: Cheerfulness, St. Agnes 





Narcissus have wide range of color and form. Excellent for naturalizing, borders or for 
forcing. Good companion plants: grape-hyacinths, anchusa, pulmonaria, primrose and 
pansy. Plant six or more bulbs in a group; sun or light shade. Bulbs will multiply. 








N. triandrus; N. cyclamineus; N. Jonquilla; N. bul- 
bocodium; N. minimus; N. canaliculatus; N. junci- 
folius 











Narcissus species look well in rock garden where small flowers can easily be seen. Plant 
in early September. Most species like full sun; N. friandrus albus and N. juncifolius 
like partial shade. N. bulbocodium and N. cyclamineus like moisture. 








Bright Blue: C. Luciliae; White: C. Luciliae alba; 
Pink: C. Luciliae rosea; Gentian Blue: C. sardensis 





Chionodoxas form sheets of color when planted in large numbers on a bank, woodland 
path or near large boulders. Flowers usually follow snowdrops. Effective beneath for- 
sythia, Magnolia stellata or with dainty Tulipa Kavfmanniana. Multiply rapidly. 








Cobalt Blue: Muscari armeniacum 
Bright Blue: M. botryoides coervleum 
White: M. botryoides album 





Grape-hyacinths are one of the most versatile spring bulbs. Plant in the foreground of 
tulips and daffodils for color contrast; in the rock garden; under shrubs and naturalized. 
Left undisturbed they multiply rapidly from seeds. Can be forced indoors. 











Fritillaria imperialis maxima, 3 feet, red; F. mele- 
agris, 12 inches tall, checkered red-brown or purple 
flowers 






Fritillaria meleagris, or guinea-hen flower, has charming pendent flowers with petals 
curiously checkered. Good in the rock garden in a somewhat dry location. F. imperi- 
alis, or crown imperial, is a tall, robust grower. Plant in full sun in protected location. 





White: Queen of the White; Pink: Queen of the 
Pinks; Blue: Delft Blue; Red: Jan Bos; Purple: Marie 







Hyacinths are excellent for formal plantings. For even flowering use uniform-sized bulbs, 
varieties with same blooming period and place bulbs exactly according to a pattern. 
Space not more than 8 inches apart from center to center. Fragrant and good for forcing. 





Deep Blue: Imperator 
White: White Excelsior 
Yellow: Yellow Queen 





Dutch iris bloom just as the late tulips fade and before bearded iris. Plant in full sun 
in rich soil. Mulch in cold regions. Plant between clumps of Oriental poppies or combi 
with columbine and baptisia. Very satisfactory for growing indoors. 











Mid-Century, Centifolium, Aurelian, and Green 
Mountain Hybrids. Many species including Lilium 
regale. 







Lilies are excellent in perennial border or against background of evergreens. Select 
varieties to flower from June until fall. Plant in sun or light shade in well-drained soil. 
Madonna lily (L. didum) is planted in August at depth of 2 inches. 








Galanthus nivalis and the double form, Galanthus 
nivalis flore-pleno. Both have pure white flowers. 







Snowdrops are one of earliest harbingers of spring. To be effective plant in large groups 
against rocks, beneath shrubs or trees or in woodland. Once planted they remain 
for a lifetime. G. nivalis flore-pleno is double. Snowdrops can be forced indoors. 





Leucojum aestivum in pure white is the only form 
generally available. 







Snowflakes resemble snowdrops but have larger flowers and green tips at base of petals. 
Bulbs delight in shade and should be left undisturbed to multiply. Plant in rock garden, 
open woods or stream bank. L. vernum flowers in March; L. aestivum in late April. 





Short Type: S. silberica in blue and white. Tall type: 
S. campanulata in blue, white and pink varieties 





Scillas should be massed under shrubs or trees, in open woods, as border edging or in 
rock garden. S. bifolia and S. siberica flower early with 6-inch spikes. Blooming later 
with tulips, S. hispanica has 12-inch stems, is particularly fine for woodland garden. 








Red: City of Haarlem; White: Glacier; Yellow: Mrs. 
John T. Scheepers; Pink: Rosy Wings; Purple: La- 
fayette 





Tulip plantings are best planned with the aid of a good catalog so that the blooming 
date, color and height of varieties may be used to advantage. Use plenty of white and 
bold combinations such as dark mahogany set off by a bright yellow variety. 





T. Fosteriana Red Emperor; T. Kaufmanniana; T. 
dasystemon; T. Eichleri; T. Clusiana; T. persica; 
T. biflora 






Tulip species bloom in advance of most hybrids. Excellent in rock garden and border 
plantings. Color and form vary greatly among the different species. Plant in dry, sunny 
location. Once planted, come up year after year. Hybrids must be replaced often. 





Cream: E£. californicum; Yellow: £. grandiflorum 
and E. Tuolumnensis; Pink: E. revolutum Pink Beauty 


Trout-lilies are fragile-looking flowers with an amazing ability to endure strong winds 
and low temperatures in early spring. Bulbs are unusually shaped, being long and flat. 
Plant as soon as received, to avoid drying, in a partially shaded, moist location. 








Eranthis hyemalis, bright yellow; E. cilicica, deep 
yellow; E. Tubergeni, golden-yellow with large 
flowers 





Winter-aconite is one of the first flowers of spring. Buttercup-yellow flowers are held 
3 inches above ground surrounded by collar of leaves. Tubers resemble dried raisins. 
Plant August or September or on receipt. Prefer sun in spring, light shade in summer. 
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this fall burst into bloom next 
spring because food needed for 
flower development is contained in 
the bulbs at the time you plant them. 
be For flowers the second and succeed- 
ul s nee SOl ing springs, you must see to it at 
planting time that the soil contains 
nutrients which the plants can use to 
replenish the food used up the first 
‘ spring. 

fl Nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
nutrients to oOwer are needed; organic forms of these 
elements are best because they become 
slowly available to the plants and re- 

main in the soil for years. 
Dehydrated manure, a good source 
year after year of nitrogen, is easy to obtain. Use 10 
pounds to 100 square feet. Bone meal, 
found at all garden centers, supplies 
phosphorus and some nitrogen as well. 
Use about 5 pounds to 100 square 
feet. Potassium is had from wood 
ashes, and an application of 15 pounds 


HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO SPRING BULBS Gti fat bors BULBS you plant 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR FLOWER GROWER BY WALTER SINCER 
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to 100 square feet is generally suf- 
ficient. 

Because roots develop at the base of 
most bulbs, you must be sure that these 
materials are down in the root zone. 
Dig and mix them in the soil deeply. 

To improve soil structure and its abil- 
ity to hold these nutrients, decayed 
compost and/or peat moss should also 
be worked into the soil prior to bulb 
planting. Spread a 3-inch layer over 
the planting area and mix it in to a 
depth of at least one foot. The ma- 
nure, the bone meal and the wood 
ashes may be worked in at the same 
time. From 5 to 10 pounds of agri- 
cultural limestone to 100 square feet 
may also be incorporated in the soil 
to sweeten it and improve its structure. 

For either a drift of twelve or a 
bed of 100 bulbs, a good soil prepara- 
tion is essential. But no matter how 
well you prepare the soil, if it is not 
well drained—if it remains wet for 


days after a rain and is soggy in early 
spring and late fall—the bulbs may 
simply rot away. So, besides provid- 
ing soil nutrients, choose a naturally 
well-drained location for your bulbs. 
The old advice about placing a cupful 
of sand beneath each bulb is abso- 
lutely ineffective in remedying the re- 
sults of a poorly-drained soil. 

Finally, foliage is necessary for the 
manufacture of food for bulb storage, 
so allow it to remain until it yellows. 

If the spring season is very dry, it is 
advisable to water bulb plantings thor- 
oughly at least once a week to help 
the plants retain their foliage. The 
more vigorous the foliage and the 
longer it lasts, the more food is pro- 
duced and stored in the bulb. A com- 
mercial fertilizer, such as 5-10-5, 


sprinkled lightly among the plants and 
scratched and watered into the soil, 
is a further inducement for the plants 
to grow vigorously.—J.R.R. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH - shows 
planting depths for bulbs. In sandy 
soils bulbs may be planted 2 inches 
deeper than shown. Because bulb 
sizes vary even within a given 
species, a good rule is to cover 
large bulbs (those 2 inches or 
more in diameter) with soil two 
to three times as deep as their 
greatest diameter. Small bulbs 
(those less than 2 inches in diam- 
eter) are set 3°to, 4 times their 
greatest diameter below the soil 
surface. 


All but the two lilies at left 
flower in spring. Note that stem- 
rooting lilies are planted more 
deeply than those, such as can- 
didum, which only root from the 
base of the bulb. 
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DAFFODILS... 


a color bargain 


for early spring 


by MOLLY PRICE 


of maples sweeps over hills and swamps, daffodils 

bloom in equal glory in your garden. Of course, 

you must put them there, and if you have not already at- 
tended to it, now is the time to plant. 

Even in a small garden there is space for many varieties, 

but if you have acreage, what better use for it than to 

grow a host of daffodils? Good naturalizing mixtures of 


Wea: THE WILLOWS ARE GREENING and the rosy blush 


the sturdier sorts are not expensive, and anywhere a pick 
mattock can go—in well-drained soil—a daffodil can follow. 

Long ago I saw a hillside golden with daffodils. I haven't 
space for such a multitude, but at the edge of our small 
woods I naturalize both “boughten” bulbs and the over- 
flow from friends’ gardens. I disagree with the advice of 
landscapers to “plant an eyeful” of one kind and color, for 
I like variety in my daffodil plantings. How else could I 
find room for all the sorts I want? The color variations 
are so subtle that different varieties can be beautifully com- 
bined without producing a spotty effect. In fact, I think 
daffodil plantings can be a little dull unless several varieties 
are used together. 

When daffodils are employed to highlight groupings of 
other flowers, it is a different matter. Just the right variety 
must be chosen. If you are as careless as I was to plant 
orange-cupped daffodils in front of a clump of Virginia- 
bluebells, you will change the daffodils in a hurry, or at 
least as soon as the foliage dies down. I substituted THALIA, 
a white triandus hybrid, which is one of my favorites. It 
has a pointed, star-like perianth, slightly frilled cup and 
three blooms to a stem. I have seen no other of compar- 
able delicacy, crispness and purity of form and color. I 
use it also with gold-centered white, deep-blue and pale- 
yellow primulas. 

I was content with the nameless old lovelies among 
daffodils until a friend gave me a mixture that I later dis- 
covered included such varieties as TREVITHIAN, BEERSHEBA 
and Mrs. R. O. BAcKHouseE. That was the [See Pace 50] 





TULIPS... 


gardeners choice 


for a long show 


by OSCAR KEELING MOORE 


ULIPS PAINT YOUR GARDEN with exquisite color from 

March through May, but many of the man-made 

tulip hues, the result of hybridizing, have a tendency 
to clash with one another. It is wise, therefore, before 
ordering bulbs to study the varieties offered in color-illus- 
trated catalogs and make note of pleasing color combina- 
tions in the tulip plantings you visit. 

For color coordination buy named varieties rather than 
odd lots of assorted colors and limit yourself to having 
two or three varieties in bloom at one time. To gain color 
variation in your garden over the long tulip season use 
different combinations in successive flowering sequences. 
To have: successive flowering sequences you must utilize 
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different types of tulips. These are discussed more fully a 
bit farther on. 

For color coordination you might try the more subtle 
varieties in your large display beds and use the more 
powerful varieties as color accents in informal drifts of 
twelve to fifteen bulbs, either in marginal borders or in 
the centers of the large beds. 

The secret is to let one color dominate and set it off 
with contrasting or harmonizing hues. For example, an 
attractive combination can be formed with dominating 
masses of THE BisHoP, a delicate lilac, and GLACIER, a 
white, together with smaller accent drifts of QUEEN OF THE 
NIGHT, a velvet purple. Because all three are Darwin types, 
they bloom simultaneously. 

You will find that white is wonderful for tying colors 
together and that whenever pastels are included with bril- 
liant, fiery colors the pastels appear washed out. They are 
most effective when used in combination with dark hues. 

Here are some of the major types of tulips. Each has 
a fairly definite period of bloom, and the dates mentioned 
are approximate and for the North. Farther south they 
bloom progressively earlie?. 

Tulip species, from which all others are believed to have 
been evolved, are the first to flower. Most of them are 
short-stemmed and informal in habit. Flowering in late 
March and early April, the earliest is Tulipa Kaufmanniana, 
the water-lily tulip, with flowers a soft pale-yellow inside 
and salmon-pink outside. There are fine hybrids of it, in- 
cluding CESAR FRANCK, a glorious yellow and red. The 
spectacular RED EMPEROR on a 15-inch stem, a variety of 
T. Fosteriana, flowers in early April and was long known 
as the largest-flowered tulip. That distinction now goes to 
the new HoLLanp Gory, (30-inch stem [See Pace 51] 
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Daffodils. 


Not iusta host of golden daffo- 
d but the whole wonderful 
range of narcissus is shown 


mere ay ortist 


Allianora Rosse 


Bulbs of all of these 
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the hand- 
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must r planted 
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pink trumpets 
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Tulips 


Here are the tulips that follow 
daffodils in flowering sequence 
And as 
‘with daffodils, there is a wide 


in the spring garden 


range from which to choose your 
tulips this fall. If you want bold 
effects, plant groups of strong- 
growing, ony-flowered tulips 
whose double blooms resemble 
those of peonies. The parrots 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 8Y COTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


Crocuses, the first important Tulips can be chosen to harmonize with Modern daffodil varieties often need only 
bulbs of spring, make ground- existing spring-blooming shrubs. The red their own foliage to show to advantage. 
hugging splashes of color: pur- tulips above do not clash with the red Keep up-to-date by joining the American 
ples, blues, yellow, white. azalea shown in background. Daffodil Society. 


GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER MALAK FROM ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND COTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 





Tulips and lilacs go well together, either The tulips species, such as this Tulipa Tulip Roman Eagle has been set out in 
in the garden, as above, or when they are Kaufmanniana variety, bioom ahead of groups against a mixed shrub back- 


combined in flower arrangements for in- regular tulips. Also shown in the planting ground. The white-flowered shrub is the 
door decorations. above: blue scilla. outstanding daphne Somerset 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


Darwin tulip Queen of Bartagon com- Daffodils and the little spring bulbs like 
bines well with a salmon-flowering azalea. chinonodoxa, shown above, are fine for 
It’s easy to make scenes like this when _ naturalizing around trees, in open wood- 
you work with spring bulbs. lands, or in any informal area. 


Hyacinths should be grown in 
groups as above rather than: 
spotted about singly. Shrubs 
make good backgrounds. 








HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO SPRING BULBS 


When you plant bulbs, consider 


their flowering companions 


Combine spring bulbs with themselves, with perennials, trees and shrubs 


MARGARET OHLANDER WARD LINTON FROM DON KNICHT PAUL E. CENEREUX 





Daffodils and blue grape-hyacinths Tulips are especially effective when If you leve tulips—and who doesn’t— 


contrast well with each other in planted among such spreading spring- go all out and plant dozens of them in 
both color and size. Also shown is blooming perennials as arabis (rock- drifts of contrasting or blending colors 
a yellow-euphorbia, E. polychroma. cress) as shown in this border. along walks. Follow with annuals. 
JEANNETTE CROSSMAN MARJORIE FP. JOHNSON 


S LOVELY as is a tulip or daffodil, 
A its beauty increases when it is 
planted in the right combination 
with other spring-flowering bulbs, trees 
and shrubs and perennials. On this and 
the opposite page are shown several 
suggestions for using spring bulbs; 
others will be found in the articles that 
comprise this special Guide. 

Among the perennials that will 
flower in the spring are candytuft 
(Iberis sempervirens), bleedingheart 

j (Dicentra spectabilis), Virginia blue- 
bells (Mertensia virginica), primrose 
(primula species and varieties), pansies 
and violas, basket-of-gold (Alyssum 
saxatile), moss-phlox (Phlox subulata), 
blue phlox (P. divaricata), forget-me- 





not (Myosotis and Brunnera), leopards- Spring bulbs in pots can be forced for Tulips and primroses combine 
bane (Doronicum caucasicum). These early indoor enjoyment (see page 54), or happily in this garden along a 
and many others can be planted this carefully lifted from garden before fully low retaining wall. Primroses 
fall.—M. P. J. grown and potted for terrace use. need moisture, humusy soil. 
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A lilac flower with yellow throat, Crocus Sieberi opens in 
early March. It harmonizes well with golden C. susianus. 
Crocus species give color weeks before the Dutch varieties. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JEANNETTE GROSSMAN 


The miniature cream-white blooms with black anthers of 
Tulipa turkestanica open in early April. Plant in a sunny 
location in well-drained soil. Effective in the rock garden. 


Perfect for the April rock garden, Tulipa dasystemon pro- 
duces from three to six cream-white flowers, yellow-centered, 
on 3-inch stems. Naturalize in groups of six or seven bulbs. 
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Little bulbs 
bring the first 


news of spring 


by MARTHA HAISLIP 


snow brings certain proof that winter’s strength is 
broken, that the earth is warming up, that spring 
is near. 

Often, in my West Virginia little bulb garden, Jris Dan- 
fordiae is the first to proclaim the joyful news of spring. 
This rich-yellow elfin iris sometimes appears as early as 
late February. Growing only 3 inches tall, it looks like a 
bit of gold dropped on the barren winter earth. Other 
low-growing and early-flowering iris are the bright blue- 
purple J. histroides major and the orange-crested, pearly 
I. Vartani alba. A personal favorite of mine is /. reticulata, 
which blooms with the early crocus. It is easy to grow 
and care for. Its stiff green spears, thrusting through the 
half-frozen ground, are always a happy surprise in March. 
Its purple flowers are replicas in miniature of the Dutch 
iris. Other varieties of iris, such as the reddish-purple 
J. S. Dist and the pale-blue CANTAB, are available, but I 
think J. reticulata is the loveliest. It glows with life and 
color in the bare spring garden. 

When brought indoors, all iris of the reticulata type 
perfume the air with a violet-like sweetness. The bulbs 
need a dry location and some protection from the harsh 
winter weather. Reticulata iris do well near Iberis sem- 
pervirens, whose sprawling branches and evergreen foliage 
afford protection all winter. The bulbs are inexpensive, so 
no one need forego the pleasure of growing them. Col- 
lector’s items, such as peacock iris (J. pavonia) and I. tu- 
berosa with its black-marked apple-green petals, give 
distinction to the bed of iris in your garden. 

Crocuses are also early flowering. In spite of freezing 
slush and snow they bloom. The gold-hued crocuses, such 
as Crocus susianus (cloth-of-gold), C. aureus, C. Korol- 
kowi and several varieties of C. chrysanthus, are especially 
cheerful in the wasted landscapes of early spring. Purple, 
white, blue, and striped crocuses are charming but lack the 
warmth of the golden species and varieties. All crocuses 
naturalize well and they look best tucked under overhang- 
ing branches which protect them from cold wind, rain and 
snow. Don’t confuse these early-flowering crocus species 
with the Dutch crocuses which bloom later in the spring. 

Winter-aconite (eranthis) blooms in early March—a 
golden flower perched upon a circlet of slender leaves. 
Eranthis cilicica and the lighter-toned E. hyemalis are 
splendid in the rock garden and both do well under trees 
where, left undisturbed, they self-sow and form wide colo- 
nies. The bulbs, which look like dried [SEE PAGE 47] 


TT": FIRST TINY BLOOM peeping through the ice and 





JEANNETTE GROSSMAN 


A narrow border of Dutch hyacinths adds welcome color and fragrance to the early spring garden. The variety shown above is the 
light-blue-tinged lavender Myosotis, which is exceedingly fine for pot culture and which may be easily brought into bloom indoors. 


Spring says hello with hyacinths 


by BETTY BLOSSOM 


MAGINATIVE HOME GARDENERS are discovering that the . 
] fragrant hyacinth with its rainbow set of colors needs 

not be confined to formal beds as in Victorian times, . 
but lends itself to planting in many areas outdoors around ~ 


the contemporary home. And for winter enjoyment and 
indoor decoration, hyacinth bulbs may be grown in pots 
of soil or in the hourglass-shaped hyacinth glasses. 

Though native to the Middle East, hyacinths have been 
grown in Holland for over 400 years. Over the centuries 
skilled horticulturists have made the culture and hybridiza- 
tion of hyacinths an exacting science. This detailed regi- 
men of growing procedures and techniques, informed by 
vast experience and close observation, has been handed 
down from generation to generation. It is the secret of 
Holland’s production of fine bulbs. Fortunately, the home 
gardener need not be such a perfectionist, for he purchases 
hyacinth bulbs which are “finished products” and which 
therefore, if handled with a certain amount of general 
good-garden practice, will produce beautiful spring blooms. 
Of course, you should buy good quality bulbs from reliable 
dealers. 

A spring garden without hyacinths is like a rose without 
a fragrance—beautiful, but incomplete. All gardens should 


contain some hyacinths; dll, large or small, have a place 
for them. When selecting a location for your hyacinths 
remember that they need three to four hours of sun a day 
so that after blooming the foliage can ripen properly. 

Informal groupings of five or seven bulbs will stand out 
like little moons against dark evergreens in your foundation 
planting or shrub border. Small groups will add a fillip of 
color to the front of your perennial bed, to key spots in the 
rock garden or to your doorstep garden. 

Edge your driveway with hyacinths in staggered rows two 
or three bulbs wide. In groups of contrasting or harmo- 
nizing colors, they give distinction to a garden path or the 
perimeter of a lawn. Beneath your featured terrace tree, 
atop a retaining wall, or at the corner of steps, their brilliant 
colors are especially attractive. 

Many early spring-flowering perennials combine well 
with hyacinths. Golden-yellow Alyssum saxatile contrasts 
with the purples and deep blues. The two types of bleeding- 
heart, the dwarf Dicentra eximia and the larger D. spectabi- 
lis, blend well with the pink or rose shades. Polyantha 
primroses, English daisies, violas and pansies in variety 
form lovely combinations with many different-colored hya- 
cinths. When planning your grouping, [See Pace 52] 
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Men’s Garden Club of America 
sponsors spring bulb display 


the fall of 1956 earmarked for the spring-flowering 

bulb project of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 

They flowered in spring 1957 in six American communities, 
proving conclusively to homeowners that spring-flowering 
bulbs are a sure way to provide a colorful home landscape. 
Participants in the project were the Associated Bulb 
Growers of Holland, who supplied the bulbs, and the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of Libertyville-Mundelein, Ill.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Westchester, N. Y. Robert L. Wain, Webster 
Groves, Mo., was the national chairman for the project, and 
Larry Hubbard, Westfield, N. J., was project coordinator 
and liaison between the clubs and the Holland bulb growers. 
Members in each club selected the home of one member 
as a demonstration site. Then, working as a team, mem- 
bers volunteered for designing, digging and planting. 
Varieties were selected by each club after consultation 
among members concerning local cultural conditions and 


O': 10,000 HOLLAND BULBs crossed the Atlantic in 
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landscaping needs. For the most part the plantings were 
incorporated as part of existing landscape schemes, with 
generous drifts of bulbs, numbering in some cases well 
in the hundreds, as color foregrounds for shrub borders 
and foundation plantings. At several sites special display 
beds were prepared. 

The purpose of the project in each community was to 
show townspeople that a long flowering period can be had 
by using crocuses, hyacinths, daffodils and tulips. On the 
national level it pointed up the fact that spring-flowering 
bulbs can be grown throughout the United States. 

Not only did the project prove to be of great public 
educational value in each of the six communities, but in- 
experienced club members learned from experienced ones 
how best to plant spring-flowering bulbs for massed dis- 
play. Some of the club members who participated in the 
project are shown here at work, and FLowerR GROWER is 
pleased to have this opportunity to congratulate them on 
a job well done.® 








MINNEAPOLIS MORNING TRIBUNE 


MINNEAPOLIS—(Above) At the home of J. Victor Jaeger 
a total of sixty-five different varieties was used. The planting 
was completed by about twenty members on October 27. Left 
to right: A. W. Koester, local project chairman; S. F. Pinkham, 
and George Titus, 1956 club president. Lloyd Bachman de- 
signed the planting. 


SALT LAKE CITY—(Above right) At the home of Sam Har- 
man finishing touches are being given to a large display bed 
which was fronted in spring by a placard explaining project to 
the public. Left to right: A. C. Jensen, Dr. T. M. Aldous, 
Rufus Ray, W. R. Middlemiss, C. R. Walter; Fred Augsburger, 
C. R. Lundquist, James E. Fent, U. S. Gramt, W. M. Keller and 
Sam Harman. 


SYRACUSE—({Right) Planting gets underway at the home of 
James Latorre based on recommendations of landscape archi- 
tect N. E. Rotunno, a past president of the club. Left to right: 
James Latorre, George Titzler and Burt Smith. Other partici- 
pants were Edward Raus, Bror Nyberg, Aden King, George 
Trostel and Cari Sundstrom. 


TURN PAGE 


SEATTLE—The demonstration site 
was at the home of Gerald C. Berg, 
overlooking Puget Sound. On No- 
vember 3, 1956, the members of the 
club (left) converted a vegetable gar- 
den into an informal spring-flowering 
garden. The following spring the large 
photograph on the opposite page 
proved the success of the day’s ac- 
tivity. Members who participated in 
the project were Ted Lidberg, Fred 
Pretzer, Carl Stredicke, Claude Cory, 
Don Dillon, Paul J. Leach, Lynn 
Peck, Chet Carlile, Lawrence Wilch, 
George Mood, Al Voorhees and Dan 
Voorhees. 
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LIBERTY VILLE-MUNDELEIN—Plant- 
ing is begun at the home of Robert Hoyle 
at Libertyville, Ill. Robert Hoyle, left, 
and Cal Roulet, president of the club, 
appreciate the assistance of the Hoyle 
children. The scheme for the corner lot 
included front- and back-yard plantings 
and was designed with the assistance of 
horticulturist Mary Black of Highland 
Park, Ill. In all 2000 bulbs were set out. 


WALTER SINGER 


Spring bulb display 


(continued ) 


WESTCHESTER—At the home of 
Ira S. Agress, Harrison, N. Y., the 
planting team lined up in late October 
for the photograph above. Left to right: 
Walter Scharbach, William Callahan, 
Fred Loewenfels, Paul Frese, Ira Agress 
and Edward Lee. Naturalized and for- 
mal plantings were suggested by James 
Jack, a professional gardener. One of 
the formal tulip beds which parallels 
the driveway is seen in the photograph 
at left, while in the background daffo- 
dils are naturalized along the edge of 
the foundation planting. 








Little Bulbs 


[FRoM PaGe 42] brown raisins, are 
planted in late September or October. 

This year the tiehtly curled foliage 
of my snowdrops (galanthus) pricked 
through the ground on February 9, ac- 
cording to my garden log. Shortly 
afterward the stems hung out their 
nodding little bells. Neither ice nor 
snow can halt their flowering. In a 
cool moist soil beneath trees or shrubs 
they naturalize and multiply, giving 
pleasure for many years. 

The blue tones of chionodoxa 
(glory-of-the-snow) and wood-hya- 
cinths or squills when spotted among 
golden winter-aconite and white snow- 
drops create a garden which seems to 
reflect the spring sky dotted with sun- 
streaked clouds. 

Given moisture and sunlight, the 
Oriental chionodoxa prospers in most 
gardens. These white-centered blue 
and pink or pure-white flowers grow 
about 4-inches high. When close 
planted they make a sheet of color in 
early spring. Chionodoxa gigantea is 
one of the best species, for its clear 
light-blue flower is often as large as a 
half dollar. 

Squills (scilla) are rose-pink, blue 
and white. The small-flowered dwarf 
Scilla sibirica, which grows only 3 
inches high, is adaptable to almost 
any garden spot. A patch of a dozen 
bulbs set out between mossy stones 
along a forest path thrills the beholder 
with nodding little bells, blue as the 
spring sky. The variety SPRING BEAUTY 
is said to be an improvement in the 


size of the florets, length of stem and 
richness of color. 

Spanish bluebells (Scilla hispanica 
sometimes called §. campanulata) 
bloom at about the same time as the 
May-flowering Darwin tulips. This 
species grows at least a foot high with 
strap-like foliage and racemes of nod- 
ding bells in white, blue or pink. The 
varieties of purest color are the rose 
PRINCESS JULIANA, deep-blue DoNau 
and the giant WHITE TRIUMPH which 
produces many spikes of bloom from 
a single bulb. Scillas naturalize easily 
and grow well both under trees and in 
the sun. 

The hardy anemone is too rarely 
grown. It is exceptionally pretty and is 
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OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


ears THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 
“Limelight” Here's 2ur greatest bargain offer — 3 becutiful exotic 
. lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,” DeGraaff’s famous 
nasturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 

Aurelian Hybrid “Limelight” Strain — a gorgeous trio. 

June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 


flowering size. 
(Catalog valve $4.50). Postpaid for only. . .« $2. 00 


EXTRA SPECIAL 333,32 Sw= $5.65 


alae’ oe only 





RUSH YOUR ORDER AIRMAIL! oi 
tily shipping starts the Ist of October and 
through November. RUSH your order AIRMAIL “Now 


and prepare to plant at once. E oti 
your garden in 1958. a SO ae 











THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 
48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Food and spray material. Really, it’s a cultural hand- 
book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, rend 
25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


specowm KKimatne E Mire ~Lihes 


“Crimson 


Glory” BOX F * CANBY, OREGON Lily Speciclists Since 1927 





The 
GIANT SEQUOIA 
PANSY 


pall, ow and finest Ras that 
Large strong plan 
"$5. 00 hundred, patguld 
$2.00 for twenty five. 


BEDOITS GREENHOUSES 
103 CULVER ST. 


CATALOG IN COLOR 


One of America’s finest collections of 
pay Beep Rock Plants, Flower- 
ing iris & Poppies 


MS pronounces all aS, 
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E. 101 Sharp Box F-107 Spokane, Wash. CHATTANOOGA 5, 
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STARK BRO’S 


fruit tree and landscape catalog 


FREE our new 64 page Stark 
a ere wag color; packed 


planning guide. 8 :'S 

le. Star ro’s now 

celebrating 142nd year! P Write for your FREE catalog! 
Glorious Stark Roses! New Varieties! 
See newest Stark and Burbank Rose varieties. ., 
ee ee ee ee ren tee ane 


See Stork’s ing selection to beautify your 


WARF and STANDARD 994°)'33¢-9 2°33) ee Evite ef 
FRUIT TREES 


STARK BRO'S NURSERIES, ee Be 708 ’ 
~ oor tree-ripe fruit T a, of Louisiana, Missouri FG10-57 


= with Stark DWAR Please send me FREE STARK NEW 
and Pear trees. G COLOR PHOTO VANDSCAPE-FRU Cate is 
contains valuable Home Landscape Planning Guide. 


O Send me your special offer for earty orders. 








NAME 





Tet Initial nit uit 











R.F.D. or Street Address (very important) 


STARK BRO’S Skfhiivy 23° Fost Ofice Tone Bane 


Dept. 708 Lovisiana, Missouri Cnet bare for entre, money coperentty 




















CROCUS 
Bulbs 


Postpaid tor only 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


| 


One of the Ee a offered 
this fal! by Lar; 
healthy, first elas bulbs, 6 es tally 
ee for us in Holland. Glorious 
lanced color mixture! Blues, yel- 
lows, lavender and bi-color blooms 
will make your lawns and borders 
come alive with beauty next spring. 


— ORDERING IS EASY — 


Just clip this ad, attach name and 
mailing address and remittance to 
cover number of bulbs wanted. Safe 

i) 6delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order liberally NOW! 


LOOK! JUST OUT! 


iw TAF REE 28 oreo 
Z 


Shows you scores of other fine 
Bulbs. Roses, Perennials, Shrubs 
and Evergreens ready for planting 
this fall. Our 62 years of providing 
quality plants for America’s homes 





means greater values for you. 
Today! 








CHREINER’S GARDENS 
Rt. 2, Box 297-R © SALEM, OREGON 





THE WORLD'S FINEST 


RHODODENDRONS 


HARDY HYBRID AZALEAS 


Catalog deseribes and illustrates one of the gatete 
est collections of choice a x A" _ er oe 
budded for spring bioom. ling cost. 


IRVING B. LINCOLN 


1309 S. W. Washington St. |» Oregon 


100 TuLips*3® 


Guaranteed to bloom next spring 
These are not the usual so-called “Bargain” bulb- 
lets. Each bulb about 4 inches around—the size of a 
50¢ piece. A choice mixture of all the popular colors. 
Order now! For other bargains in fruits, shrubs, 
trees, evergreens write for our FREE fall catalog. 
Ackerman Nurseries 208 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 








—5 and cutting pu ; Calne”, 

t NOW fort ¢ spring color. \ 

py he why es 18? 

Pitzonka’s —. Finer Pansy 
Mixture 


50 plants only $3.90 postpaid 
sosessseveeesOMly $6.55 postpaid 


Color Catalog Free 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 


Box 1107, Bristol, Pa. 
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listed in catalogs as both Anemone 
blanda and A. apennina (the difference 
is more apparent to botanists than to 
gardeners). It is a low-growing, fern- 
foliaged plant studded with a myriad 
of star-shaped flowers in violet-blue, 
pink and white. The daisy-like fiow- 
ers, which grow on 6-inch stems, and 
the delicate foliage make a pleasing 
contrast with the trumpeted bloom 
and stiff foliage of the early-flowering 
miniature daffodils. 

These tiny daffodils are a joy to 
flower lovers who delight in the ex- 
quisite form and minute perfection of 
small flowers. Each species is a unique 
fairy flower. The Narcissus bulbo- 
codium varieties (all daffodils belong 
to the botanical genus Nareissus) are 
pale yellow and gold. Both angel’s 
tears (N. triandrus albus) and N. ca- 
naliculatus have recurved white peri- 
anths but differ in form and color of 
crown. The golden N. minimus is 
probably the smallest of all the minia- 
ture daffodils. Tiny N. Jonquilla, an 
amusing copy of the larger daffodils, 
was brought to this country by the 
early settlers. It is now grown at Co- 
lonial Williamsburg in box-bordered 
beds with the simultaneously flower- 
ing violet-blue spring star-flower, Milla 
uniflora or as it is sometimes listed 
Triteleia uniflora. 

Grape-hyacinths (muscari) are 
among the late-comers in my little 
bulb garden. Though native to Medi- 
terranean lands, grape-hyacinths have 
adapted themselves so well that they 
are thought rather “common” by 
American gardeners. Their small 
racemes of closely studded, urn-shaped 
flowers bloom over a long period. The 
plants are not finicky as to situation, 
multiply rapidly and do not resent 
transplanting. Fall bulbs, however, 
should be set out immediately. Bright 
blue Muscari azureum appears in my 
West Virginia garden about the first 
of March. M. armeniacum blooms 


J. HORACE MC FARLAND 


Winter-aconite sometimes blooms in late 
January, the earliest of all spring flowers. 
Plant rather thickly for a quick effect. 


later. In my garden I use it freely 
with yellow narcissus to edge a forest 
path, to frame a planting of yellow 
polyanthus and for color contrast with 
iberis. M. botryoides album blooms 
in cones of tiny white flowers like lus- 
trous pearls. It needs mass planting 


for best effect. M. plumosum with its 
spikes of fringed violet bloom is a 
peculiar-looking flower. 

Snowflakes (leucojum) flower at 
about the same time as the grape-hya- 
cinths. If let alone, the little bulbs, 
which resent disturbances, will form 
colonies. From their foot-high stems 
droop white bells, each tipped with a 
lively green dot. A little shade pleases 
snowflakes. 

No little bulb collection is complete 
without at least a few tulips. Many 
species and varieties are now avail- 
able, such as the Kaufmanniana hy- 
brids, the dwarf Tulipa dasystemon 
which produces many flowers on each 
stem, T. Clusiana, and many, many 
more. They are all permanent and 
need no spécial attention. 

Trout lilies (erythronium) are spring 
woodland plants which thrive in shady 
nooks about the garden. The yellow 


P. BE. CENEREUX 


Snowdrops like a cool, moist soil. Perma- 
nent plantings of these graceful flowers 
should be made in partly shaded situations. 


sorts are native to the eastern United 
States. Because their bulbs grow deep 
in the soil, it is simpler to buy bulbs 
than dig up and transplant the wild 
species and varieties. Nurseries offer 
rose, pink, purple and yellow varieties. 

There are many other little bulbs 
which bloom in the spring. But the 
ones mentioned here are easiest to 
grow and buy, and most of them are 
inexpensive. Because they are small 
plants with dainty flowers, they need 
close planting. A dozen bulbs of a 
single species or variety will give a 
fine spring showing if planted in the 
early fall. Extravagance in the initial 
purchase of little bulbs is justified, for 
they need be planted only once and, 
undisturbed, will multiply rapidly. 

Some little bulbs demand special 
situations or soils. A little ingenuity 
on the gardener’s part can solve these 
problems. Of help in properly locating 
the bulbs are the detailed instructions 
which most bulb dealers send out with 
orders. Knowledge of the proper 
planting depth, spacing, soil and situa- 
tion contributes much to success with 
little bulbs.® 


FLOWER GROWER 















































GUIDE TO SPRING BULBS 


Tulip planting 
in the South 


LY FALL IS TULIP PLANTING TIME 
in the South. Great tulip shows 
and tulip study clubs have been held 
and organized there, and the first presi- 
dent of the National Tulip Society was 
chosen from the South. 

There was a time when the center 
of tulip culture was considered to be 
in the Eastern and Central states, but 
it is now apparent that tulips- will 
blossom beautifully anywhere in the 
United States. (For daffodils in the 
South, see page 12.) 

What varieties flower best in the 
South? Here are a few of the many that 
will give wonderful results. Among 
Darwins there are: PRINCESS ELIZa- 


















































BETH, CLARA BuTT, CiTy oF HAar- 
LEM, QUEEN OF NIGHT, ECLIPSE, 
NIPHETOS, INSURPASSABLE, ZWANEN- 
BURG and others. Among breeders: 
Louis XIV, INDIAN CHIEF and DiIL- 
LENBURG. Among cottage tulips: IN- 
GLESCOMBE YELLOW, MARSHAL Hai, 
Go_pDEN Harvest. Of the parrot 
types: FANTASY, BLUE PARROT, VIo- 
LET QUEEN and TEXAS GOLD; the last, 
a clear bright-yellow flower with a 
narrow red margin, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the Southwest. 
The Dutch bulb experts agree with 
American enthusiasts that it is advis- 
able to plant tulips late—in November 
and December. But in the far South 
or Southwest keep the bulbs cold for 
four or five weeks (at a temperature 
around 40°) before planting. Then 
plant them in December for best re- 
sults, immediately after removal from 
the refrigerator. This chilling or pre- 
cooling gives the bulbs the cold they 
need for good growth and bloom. 
Some bulb dealers in the South 
and Southwest import bulbs which are 
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precooled before shipping. If bulbs 
of this kind are bought, no additional 
cooling is required. 

Planting depths for tulips in warm 
climates have been the subject of much 
discussion and even controversy over 
many years. It used to be thought that 
it was best in warm climates to plant 
quite deep. The theory was that the 
soil was cooler if you went deep 
enough. During the last few years, 
however, research conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has caused a complete reversal 
of this position. The experts of the 
USDA have found that in warm cli- 
mates the soil is warmed up down to 
fairly deep levels; and what is more, 
it stays warm for a longer period of 
time at the deeper levels. Therefore 
the best advice for planting tulips in 
warm climates now is to plant them 
about 6 inches deep. In sandy-loam 
soils they may be planted a few inches 
farther down. 

Constant watering with cool water 
is absolutely essential for success with 
tulips in warm climates. Gardeners in 
the South and Southwest should water 
their bulbs very well at planting time 
and see to it that they get copious 
supplies of water thereafter.® 





International Lily Show 


The tenth International Lily 
Show of the North American Lily 
Society was held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, on July 11, 
12 and 13. The Show featured 
many of the new hybrids brought 
in from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

The Isabella Preston Trophy for 
the best spike in the Show went to 
Jan deGraaff of Gresham, Oregon, 
for his exhibit of BLack DraGon, a 
new trumpet hybrid. The Direc- 
tors’ Cup went to a similar hy- 
brid also exhibited by Mr. deGraaff. 
The M. E. Pierce Trephy was 
awarded to an exhibit of native 
lilies entered by Mrs. Douglas 
Keith of Vermilion-on-the-Lake, 
Ohio. George Holland won two 
medals of the Toronto Horticul- 
tural Society—the Silver Medal for 
his exhibit of ViKinG, and the 
Bronze Medal for Rose QUEEN. 
The D. W. Griffith Cup went to 
E. F. Palmer for the best unnamed 
seedling. 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
North American Lily Society E. F. 
Palmer of Vineland, Ontario, was 
elected President. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-presidents, Wil- 
liam C. Hersford, Charlotte, Vt., 
and George E. Holland, Toronto; 
Secretary, Mrs. William T. Mears, 
Anderson, Ind.; Treasurer, Ernest 
F. Stokes, 21 Oakland Avenue, 
Lexington, Mass. Annual dues in 
the Society are $3.00. 




















ROTARY MOWER—LEAF MULCHER 


@ Mulches 30” width! . . . Twice the 
power of ordinary mulchers . . . gets 
tid of leaves fast! . . . 5-HP. 


@ New fescing. Sulky, New Optional Starter, 
New Rotary 


jobs . . . Finance Plan available! 


Write today for FREE 24- 
ry 


“Power vs let! 








GRAVELY INC. 
BOX 1016 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 


ultivator — 23 attachments for 
year-round work. Snowblower, Snow Plow, 
Chain and Circular Saws for Fall and Winter 
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THE MARK OF A GOOD GARDEN 


We i un 
M PERMARKER 


PLANT MARKERS 


Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 
EARLE DILATUSH— Robbinsvilie 2, N. J. 




















PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division, Faribault, Minnesota 








PERENNIAL SEEDS 


Many fine Pre Bp es MB ny coms are onty grown 


from seeds plan late fall for s 
mination. Varieties which need a A om ated te 


break dormancy include Hardy tread oss many 
Lilies, Hardy Phlox, and others. A complete sec- 
tion in “Park’s Flower Book of Autumn for 1957” 
is devoted to these choice hardy perennials. Yours 
for the askin 

GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 85, S$. C. 














Many kinds, to brighten a 
shady nook. Ferns for many 
uses. Also young ornamen 
tal Trees and Shrubs for 
low-cost landscapin Pe 

Send now for Free Catalogue. 


» WAKE ROBIN FARM 


WILD FLOWERS and — 











PACHYSANDRA 


‘The ideal sormentent evergreen ground cover plant to 

f he as the shadiest locations 

ut grow. Grows at even height 

about 8 hasiean, Piant 6 inches apart. 10—$1.25; 

5S; SO for $4.35; 100—$7.95; 1000— 

$65.00 Prepaid and neatly packed. Shipped 
promptly 


PEEKSKILL NURSERIES, Shrub Oak 10, N. Y. 


The Home of Rare Trees 


Sciadopitys—beautiful umbrella Pine 12’-15 .......$ 7.00 
Pinus Bungeana 10’’-12" $ 6.00 
Mahonia Nervosa 10’ $ 5.00 
Mahonia Pinnata 2’ $10.00 
Dragon eye Pine 10’’-12” $10.00 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Ro-d 


PRIMROSES 


Sturdy pen oy tem sampaed in size and color. 
For next spr 


Polyanthus, Auricula, p arm 25 for $4.75 ppd. 
Catalog. 


THE CLARKES 22202 o:ccon 















































YEAR'S FINEST CATALOG VALUE! 





Daffodils For Early Spring 


[FrRoM Pace 36] beginning of my in- 
terest. Once you really look closely 
at daffodils, you discover the great 
differences between them and scan the 
specialists’ calalogs for delightful new 
ones to add to your plantings. My 
sometimes-broken rule is to buy only 
the tweny-five- to fifty-cent kinds and 
only two or three of each, for I want 
as many different kinds as I can get. 

This temptation to try out new vari- 
eties may result in minor domestic 
troubles because as the garden over- 
flows one needs help to carve an extra 
12—-well, at least 8—inches from the 
lawn. Such troubles are forgotten 
when the daffodils bloom! I grouped 
together the pink-cupped Lapy Birp, 
the white and cream GERTIE MILLAR 
and the small light-sulphur W. P. MiL- 
NER—a pale trio, set off by the brilliant 
blue of the Siberian squill—and no 
one cared about lawn widths. 

The early daffodils, perhaps, give 
us the greatest joy, for even though 
the form and substance of some of 
them is not quite so fine as that of 
some of the newer hybrids, they bloom 
before our late snows come. 

The first to bloom in my garden are 
REMBRANDT and KING ALFRED, both 
big golden trumpets; MULATTO, a fine 
sulphur-yellow trumpet, with a deeper- 
colored frill; Music Hatt and SPRING 
Gory, striking bicolors with large 
flanged trumpets, and Mrs. KRELAGE, 
white with a cream trumpet. 

These are closely followed by that 
excellent variety FoRTUNE, lemon-yel- 
low with a deep-orange cup, and Bo- 
DILLY, white with a wide lemon cup. 
It has everything—color, form, sub- 
stance, carriage, vigor—a real treasure. 

There is a big group of large-cupped 
bicolors, with wide heavy bowl- or 
plate-shaped cups that may be crinkled, 
pleated, frilled or ruffled. Some are 
too flamboyant for my taste, but all 
are good garden and cutting flowers. 
For example, Duke oF WINDsoR is a 
handsome “weatherproof” variety, 
with a pale-yellow cup; SELMA LaGER- 
LOF is a showy flower with an inter- 
esting gold crown; MoNIQUE, a more 
restrained flower, yellow-cupped and 
fragrant; EMERALD, with a frilly light- 
yellow cup, stands out in the garden; 
Lemon Cup is similar to EMERALD. 

SCARLET LEADER is a most satis- 
factory large bold garden flower with 
a flat white perianth and a widely flar- 
ing cup which is more orange than 
red. It does not fade but becomes 
more yellow as the flower ages. It 
lasts a long time, even in the hottest 
Aprils. The only other red and white 
daffodils I have do fade. They are 
Dick WELLBAND, easy to grow and 
handsome when it first opens, and La 
RIANTE, charming with rounded peri- 


anth and flat red crown. Both of these 
have good garden value but are difficult 
to combine with other flowers. 

For something quite different from 
the above, try ANGELINE, which opens 
a rich white with small off-white cup, 
changing to white, and edged with a 
narrow thread of gold embroidery. 
Some of its flowers are upfacing. It 
is my favorite of the new ones for 
this year. It is a “close-up” flower 
and should be wonderful for cutting. 
MoonDANCE is similar but smaller— 
only 12-inch stems—with a paler yel- 
low border on the cup. Misty Moon 
is very showy in its delicate way. It 
has a round white perianth with a 
greyish eye, edged with apricot. Mar- 
KET Merry has a yellow perianth, 
with a slight apricot tinge developing 
after the flower has fully opened, and 
a deeper yellow cup. It is different and 
lovely. Pomona is white with a vale- 
yellow small flat cup edged with yellow 
and apricot. CARNLOUGH is a shy 
bloomer for me but a great white 
beauty with a large, cream, narrow, 
trumpet-like cup, the frilled edge a 
pale apricot. Crocus, with its trum- 
pet-like large cup, is a fine deep yellow. 

The best of my large cupped types 
may be Po.inprRa, a tall, smooth, 
ravidly increasing white with a light- 
yellow cup. BizerTa is similar, with 
an apricot tinge to its cup. RUBRA is 
an excellent long-lasting white, with 
flaring medium-sized cup edged with 
orange. 

PoRTHILLY is a good yellow with a 
frilled orange cup, and so are DIOLITE, 
a vigorous, handsome, medium-sized 
flower with a slighly darker rim to the 
cup, and CARBINEER, deep yellow with 
heavy substance and a wide orange 
border to the medium-sized cup. 

While among the white daffodils 
THALIA is queen, I would not want to 
be without MounT Hoop, which opens 
with a cream trumpet, changing to 
white, or the smaller, shorter BEER- 
SHEBA, which has a lovely form and 
is pure white. It is tops in its price 
class. TRUTH is said to have faultless 
form and perfect whiteness but it did 
not bloom for me last spring, its first 
season in my garden. 

I have seen no daffodils which are 
truly pink, but of the inexpensive 
“pink” varieties I find RosE oF TRALEE 
most lovely. It has a large nicely 
formed flower with good carriage, and 
the trumpet-like crown is a rosy apri- 
cot. Lapy Birp, mentioned earlier, is 
deep apricot-pink inside the cup and 
makes a fine garden flower. I grow it 
in part shade, which may explain its 
deep color. The old Mrs. R. O. Back- 
HOUSE has a pinkish-buff effect in full 
sun. 

Here are some newer varieties which 
I have seen and placed on my “must 
have” list. 


FLOWER GROWER 
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BinkiE—pale sulphur-yellow with 
a slight green cast, perfect form and 
substance, medium size. Cup slightly 
deeper in tone when opening, fades to 
nearly white inside, giving handsome 
effect. GREEN ISLAND—beautiful form. 
Perianth thick white. Slightly irregu- 
lar yellow medium cup, edged green- 
gold. GaLway—wonderful flower. 
Good form. Medium size, clear deep 
yellow. Large cup. GREENLAND— 
white perianth tinged palest green. 
White medium cup, edged with deli- 
cate cream. Green throat. Heavy sub- 
stance. Truly beautiful. MiLaNion— 
stunning yellow trumpet. Gold. Per- 
fect. Large. Rosario—perianth white. 
Large cup, pinkish apricot with wide 
frilled edge. Slightly fragrant. Lovely. 
SPELLBINDER and MoonsTRucK— 
leave a note for Santa Claus!® 


[Molly Price (Mrs. John M.) has time, 
now that her children are grown, to 
devote to the plant world. She calls 
herself a “book-and-spade gardener of 
the collector type” and her special in- 
terest is median and dwarf iris.] 


e 
Tulips For a Long Show 


[FRoM PaGE 36] which is a cross be- 
tween RED EMPEROR and a Darwin 
type. It opens just after the Rep Em- 
PEROR in a blaze of orange-scarlet, 
maturing to a deep scarlet. 

Other species generally flower be- 
tween April 10 and 30. Among the most 
brilliant of these is the orange-scarlet 
multiple-flowered FusILier, a hybrid 
of T. praestans; the pointed-flowered 
candlestick tulip, T. Clusiana, and T. 
acuminata, with its twisted petals. 

Early singles, flowering from about 
April 10 to 30, have shorter stems (8 
to 15 inches) and smaller flowers than 
May-flowering sorts, but their flowers 
are longer lasting and many varieties, 
such as PRINCE OF AUSTRIA and GEN- 
ERAL De WET, are very fragrant. 

Early doubles, medium to tall, blos- 
som with the early singles. Their col- 
ors are pink, rose, red, yellow, white. 

Triumph tulips are a midseason 
group flowering on 20- to 24-inch 
stems from about April 25 to May 5. 
Their color is good and bridges the 
gap between the early singles and 
doubles and the late-flowering types. 

Late- or May-flowering types are 
planted in abundance by tulip lovers 
everywhere. Included among them are 
the Darwins which display flowers on 
26- to 32-inch stems from about May 
5 to 20 in a great range of clear, bril- 
liant colors. Cottage tulips, also in 
the late-flowering category, display 
slender oval flowers on 28-inch stems 
in a fair range of colors—yellows pre- 
dominating. Lily-flowered tulips be- 
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long to this group and are the most 
graceful of all tulip: forms, their petals 
pointed and recurving. Old-fashioned 
breeder tulips (24-30 inches) are noted 
for their dull, dark hues. 

Double late peony-flowered tulips 
on 20- to 24-inch stems blossom in 
late May. The color range is exquisite. 
Eros, a silvery-highlighted pink, is a 
great favorite. The parrot tulips be- 
long in this category and flowe: from 
May 10 to 25. Their petals are fan- 
tastically curled and fringed and the 
colors are striking. Fragrant among 
them are SUNSHINE and ORANGE 
FAVORITE. 

Planting and Care: For maximum 
flower size and especially for uni- 
formity of flowering, a gardener should 
purchase and set out top-sized bulbs 
in his display beds each fall. After 
flowering and after the foliage has 
ripened (yellowed) the bulbs are dug 
up, stored over summer and replanted 
the following fall, this time in less 
conspicuous border areas and in cut- 
ting gardens. An alternative method, 
which completely avoids unsightliness 
in the display beds during the ripening 
process, is to lift the bulbs shortly after 
flowering and replant them immedi- 
ately in a less conspicuous place until 
the foliage yellows and drys. A third 
method is to leave the bulbs in place 
for several years. 

October planting is ideal, but any- 
time from mid-September until the 
ground freezes is satisfactory. At any 
rate, try to plant the bulbs as soon as 
received. The tops of the bulbs should 
be at least 4 inches below the surface 
of the soil. Space the bulbs about 8 
inches apart. 

Fertilization prior to planting has no 
noticeable effect on first-spring flower- 
ing, but in the second and succeeding 
springs it maintains vigorous growth 
and large flower size. Without it, tu- 
lips become progressively smaller and 
poorer each year. 

The post-flowering period is the 
most crucial period in the life of a 
tulip, for while the foliage is ripening, 
buds for next season’s flowers are be- 
ing formed in the bulb. Remove faded 
flowers to prevent seeding, which takes 
strength from the bulb, and allow the 
foliage to ripen undisturbed. Tulip 
bulbs generally reach their full devel- 
opment by about June 15. If you dig 
and store bulbs over summer, wait until 
after this date. If you leave bulbs in 
the ground the year round, do not cut 
back foliage prior to this date.® 


[Oscar K. Moore is an ardent gar- 
dener who spent several years as an 
agricultural attache for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
While in Europe, he studied methods 
utilized by Dutch bulb breeders in 
Holland.] 








BARGAINS 


IN HOLLAND 


BULBS 





Goovnateed fo Satisfy or Your Money Back 
Order all you want at this sensational price, but 
me not less than 50 of any variety. All genuine 
imported Holland bulbs—guaranteed to bloom. Bulbs 
are hardy—naturalize cae. Plant pa freely and 
they will bloom year after year. Order now for a riot 
of color during Tote winter and early spring. Good 
in pots for your indoor garden too. 
ALLIUM “MOLY.” New dazzling yellow cutting 
wer. Fine for naturalizing. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
( DUTCH IRIS. Mixed yohows. 
whites and blues. Fine for cutting 
and corsages. ne ne Se 
(0 MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth). For 
a carpet of blue to lend contrast to 
~~," golden = = oe 
FALL-FLOWERING “CROCUS. The 
ystery Bulb.” Will bloom with- 
out soil or water indoors, but is 
best wn outdoors. Delicate lilac 
Stee Gowers. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
Fy spams rLOWERIGS CROCUS. 
lected , whites and yellows. 
Will bloom weeks before pw 











SCILLA CAMPANULATA (Span- 
a Shades of rose, white 

large bells — sturdy 

stems. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
SCILLA oars eiberies 


i). A bright bive 
the most — of all 

\} flowers. ¢ ea.; 50 for 
. Snowdrops. eae cas 

Dwarf, and very early. Fine — borders, 
rockeries, or naturalizing. 2¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
[0 ANEMONES. The “Wind Flower.” A dazzling 
mixture of colors. They make ificent cut flower 
bouquets. ¢ ea.; 50 for $1.00 
(0 RANUNCULUS. The “Asiatic yan so ye be- 
cause the fully double flowers resemble 


and are ate in a wide wm > * righ vivid 


OXALIS. The Shomrock, or Lucky Four Leaf Clover. 
pink flowers; attractive green spotted 
brown. Fine for pots er garden. Se ccs 50 $1.00 









































Cc 
3 ecmrocstine (Daylilies). Mixed 
3 Siberian Iris. Mixed 


2 Japanese (K ‘ 
1 Orchid Iris (tris Tectorum) ............ 
5 Sternbergia. Lily 

(Cultural Instructions with each item.) 














new...gloriously red 


LIVING FENCE 


New Living Fence! Ever-blooming! Compact! 
Let new, gloriously red a Robin ge 3 ng (Gloire 
pro Pa Toot! Not a multi 
protection! For as little as ize a —_ A. 5] a — ora, 
= Ss upright to six feet, less if Plant THIS 

ALL, enjoy a vigorous LIVING PENCE t to 4 feet high 
in a few Shere gee od Bupstins with lush green fol 

fragr: red Ginden’s hardy Red Robin 
copgrightedt: Not available elsewhere 


Send POSTCARD FOR FULL COLOR BOOK! 
GINDEN NURSERY CO., 
125-10 El Camino, San Bruno, Calif. 


FREE AMAZOY 


o xiits ceaseeass © ZOYSIA GRASS 
Stays Green Through 

a 

DEPT. 940, AMAZOY ciinco 


GROW 


-IORCHIDS E 
--iORCHIDS 
World’s Most Thrilling Hobby—Success- 


kes of mayne | ful home grower offers com- 








FACT BROCHURE 




















Growing Orchids At olete illustrated instructions. 
Home With Our Hel Tells how to start. Explains 
temperature, light and humidity conditions needed 
to grow Cattleyas, Cy 
others in the home. Many Std: « grow without soil, 
getting food from the air. Some bloom —, 
others winter, ean ce Lael Instructions include real 

ing size Orch — details. Send 
no money, just name ao 


Tropical Flowerland, Bept.710, 108 re Vermont, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


MEMU TU: 


Flower Grower Reader 


Have the fun of introducing 
friendly FLOWER GROWER to 
all your gardening neighbors. 
Tell them how little it costs 

to enjoy greater garden 
pleasure every month, all 
year long: Just $3.50 (12 full 
issues). Give this coupon 

to a friend today. 











Yes, send me FLOWER 
GROWER for the next year. 
I enclose $3.50. 


FLOWER GROWER 
THE HOME GARDEN MAGAZINE 
Dept. 1057 Albany 1, N. Y. 





Hyacinths 


[From Pace 43] select one or at most 
two companion plants to harmonize or 
contrast with one to three colors of hya- 
cinths. Remember, the simpler the group- 
ing, the more effective it will be. 

Ground covers of myrtle or ivy act 
as a green base and frame for groups of 
white, light-yellow, pale-pink and light- 
blue hyacinths, particularly when planted 
at the base of a spring-flowering tree 
whose blooms repeat the colors, 

“Bedding” grades of hyacinth bulbs 
(from 5% to 6 inches in circumference) 
are excellent for outdoor use. They give 
flower spikes almost as large as the top- 
size “Exhibition” grades (from 6% to 
7% inches and up in circumference), 
because they grow more slowly and have 
a longer time to form a good set of roots 
to nourish the spikes. The more ex- 
pensive “Exhibition” grades are used for 
forcing indoors in soil or water, for grow- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN J. SIMPKINS 


Hyacinth bulbs may be grown in water 
for winter color and indoor decoration. 


Bulbs grown in hyacinth glasses should 
be discarded when they finish blooming. 


ing in hyacinth glasses or for a garden 
spot where a particularly spectacular and 
sturdy hyacinth is desired. 

The varieties listed below are available 
from one or more of the well-known 
bulb dealers in this country. No one 
dealer will have more than a cross 
section of these, but all have a good 
selection ’in each shade. Enthusiastic gar- 
deners who desire special or scarce va- 


rieties should order early. All of these 
hyacinths may be forced, but those 
marked * are easy-forcing varieties, es- 
pecially suitable for indoor culture. Pots 
of those marked “early” may be brought 
in from the first to third week in Janu- 
ary; those marked “late,” not until mid- 
or late February. (The list is excerpted 
from The Hyacinth Story by Betty Blos- 
som, published by The Associated Bulb 
Growers of Holland, and available from 
your dealer. See page 30.) Two new 
varieties have been added to the list. 


White 

*ARENTINE ARENDSEN: 
large bells; early. 

*EDELWEIsS: creamy white; broad spike, 
large fleshy bells; early. 

*L’INNOCENCE: pure white; 
loosely set bells; 
early or late. 

*QUEEN OF THE WHITES: pure white. 

Yellow, Salmon 

*ORANGE BOVEN (SALMONETTE): apricot- 
salmon; compact truss. 

Crry oF HAARLEM: favorite creamy, lem- 
on-yellow; large truss, fine form and 
substance; can be forced after mid- 
February. 

*PRINCE HENRY: lemon-yellow; large, 
loose-set, shapely spike; scarce, good 
for pots, not beds. 

Blue, Lilac, Mauve, Violet, Purple 

*BISMARCK: porcelain blue; early. 

*DELFT BLUE: clear, shining, light porce- 
lain blue; large, compact spike, fine 
substance; early. 

Dr. STRESEMANN: light, deep blue; large 
truss; scarce. 

DUKE OF WESTMINSTER: large purple- 
blue bells, medium spike; scarce. 
GRAND MAITrRE: deep lavender-blue; old 

favorite of fine substance. 

KING OF THE BLUEs: rich, dark indigo 
blue; compact spike; late. 

Lorp BALFour: deep mauve-violet, with 
darker stripe; loose spike of large bells; 
late. 

Marie: very dark, blue-purple; 
stem, brilliant in the garden. 

*Myosotis: light sky-blue, tinged with 
lavender; large bells with silver cen- 
ters; fine form. 

*OsTARA: finest, darkest blue with almost 
black stems; recent. Those who at- 
tended the New England Spring 
Flower Show will remember the large 
striking bed of Ostara in Grand Hall. 

*PERLE BRILLANTE: very pale ice-blue; 
large bells. 

QUEEN OF THE BLUEs: clear, pastel azure- 
blue; old favorite; late. 

Pink, Rose, Red, Maroon 

*ANN Mary (ANNE Marie): bright-pink, 
changing to salmon-pink as the flower 
ages; early. 

Cyc.Lops: deep cyclamen-rose to carmine- 
red; large fleshy bells, tall spike; new. 

*DISTINCTION: unusual ruby-red, tinged 
maroon; medium-sized truss. 

FLUSHING: soft pastel pink; good sub- 
stance; new, scarce. 

*JAN Bos: rich, bright crimson-red; early. 

*Lapy Dersy: pale salmon-pink; waxy 
bells, nicely spaced; old favorite. 

*La VicTore: bright, shiny carmine-red 
favorite; well-filled, strong spike. 

*PINK PEARL: fine clear pink; broad 
spike, large, close-set bells; early. 


snowy white, 


large truss, 
easy old favorite, 


rugged 
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Princess IRENE: silvery, pastel, rose- 
pink; sport of Pink PEARL; recent, 
early. 

PRINCESS MARGARET (CROWN PRINCESS 
MARGARET): soft, ice-pink; large truss 
of large bells; late. 

QUEEN OF THE PINKs: lovely, bright rose- 
pink; compact spike; sport of KING OF 
THE BLUEs; late. 


When your bulbs arrive, open the 
package at once and set it in a cool airy 
place until planting time. Hyacinth bulbs 
should be set in the ground by mid- 
October or early November before the 
first heavy frosts arrive. In the South, 
of course, where the first frosts will be 
later, planting may be delayed and the 
bulbs set 1 or 2 inches deeper. Wherever 
you live, time your planting so that the 
bulbs will have a period in which to 
form necessary root growth before the 
ground freezes solid. 

Hyacinth bulbs need at least three 
months of cold weather. Thus gardeners 
who live in tropical and subtropical cli- 
mates had best not attempt to grow them. 
These gardeners, however, may console 
themselves with the thought that there 


rere 





are myriads of tropical plants and flowers 
which we Northerners must forego. 

Before you plant the bulbs, prepare 
the bed well. A light rich soil with good 
drainage and plenty of nourishment is 
best for hyacinths, but practically any 
good garden soil will do, for it is quite 
easy to supply any missing quality. Dig 
up and pulverize the soil to a depth of 
12 inches with a spading fork. If it is 
heavy, lighten by adding equal parts of 
sand and leaf mold or peat moss. To in- 
crease moisture retention in a sandy soil, 
mix in peat moss. In the bottom 2 or 
3 inches of the bed work in plant food 
in the form of dehydrated or well-rotted 
cow manure, bone meal or commercial 
bulb food. Whatever food you use, be 
sure it does not come in contact with 
the bulbs. A thin layer of pulverized soil 
or sand between the plant food mixture 
and the bulbs is a necessary precaution. 

Plant the bulbs 6 inches deep, meas- 
uring from the surface of the soil to the 
bottom of the bulbs. In warm climates 
and light sandy soils, plant 8 inches deep. 
If you plan a large bed of hyacinths and 
want an orderly even display of bloom, 
spade out the whole bed at once and set 
in your bulbs 6 inches apart in staggered 
rows or informal groups of five, seven 
or more. Bulbs should be 8 inches apart 
if you intend to interplant them with 
pansies, low annuals, or other flowers. 
Cover with soil and firm. 

If the soil is dry, water thoroughly to 
the botiom of the bed, but do not let 
any water stand in the bed. Hyacinth 
bulbs need a constant, even supply of 
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water during the root-growth period, but 
they abhor wet feet. Hence the impor- 
tance of good drainage beneath the beds, 
and peat moss to help hold the water 
evenly in the soil. Gardeners living in 
extremely cold sections should cover the 
beds with a light airy mulch after the 
ground has frozen. Be sure to remove 
the mulch at the first sign of green tips in 
the spring. 

To keep your bulbs strong and healthy, 
cut off the flower stalks when they have 
finished blooming, but allow the foliage 
to ripen naturally until it is completely 
yellow. If the bulbs are to be left in 
place, the ripening foliage may be tucked 
under a groundcover or an overplanting 
of annuals. Give all your bulbs a good 
fall and spring feeding, working it into 
the soil in October and March. 

When you plant hyacinths in pots for 
indoor forcing, set each bulb 1 inch from 
its neighbor. Cover the bottom two- 
thirds of the bulb with soil. Use a fertile 
friable soil mixture. Place pebbles or a 
piece of broken clay pot over the hole in 
the bottom of the pot. Do not attempt 
forcing unless you can give the pots ten 
to twelve weeks in a sunken trench or 
coldframe or in a cool cellar where the 
temperature does not exceed 50°. Re- 
member that the bulbs must be rooted in 
the dark. Use a covering of soil or mulch 
outdoors; peat moss or newspapers in- 
doors. 

Examine the bulbs every few weeks 
to be sure they are not drying out. When, 
after about ten or twelve weeks, the buds 
project up out of the neck of the bulbs, 
you can start to bring the pots indoors. 

Give them a transition stop in subdued 
light and at a temperature of 55° until 
the shoots have “greened up” and are 
6 inches tall. Then move into sun. For 
long-lasting flowers keep the pots in 
cool locations (not over 70°). 

The hourglass-shaped hyacinth glass 
is designed to hold one bulb. Fill the 
glass with water so that it almost, but 
not quite, touches the bottom of the 
bulb. Examine weekly and replace water 
as needed. Keep in a dark, cool (50°) 
location until the roots are well formed, 
filling the lower part of the glass, and 
the shoots are up about 3 or 4 inches. A 
bit of charcoal in the water helps keep it 
sweet. A paper cone set over the top of 
the glass helps keep light away from the 
shoot during the root-growth period. Use 
the same transition-stage procedures as 
you did for hyacinths forced in pots. 
Coolness is important; cool growing 
means fine blooms.® 





Daffodil Society 
Membership in the American 

Daffodil Society affords members a 
number of services, These include 
a loan library; slide rental; round 
robin department; quarterly bul- 
letin containing information on 
breeding, culture, variety evalua- 
tion; annual yearbook; and annual 
convention. To join send $3.00 for 
a year’s membership to 

American Daffodil Society 

10 Othoridge Road 

Towson 4, Maryland 





















CLIMBING BEAUTY 


CLEMATIS 


; One vine ~ 7 white-, and 


pcocenes 
JAMES I. B-~- 9 ¥ f SON, Inc. 


TREE PEONY CLEARANCE 


Due to industrial expansion, we are forced to move 
one field of 3 and 4 year old Tree Peonies. Colors 
available: Red, White, Purple, and Pink. Fine, well- 
rooted, well-branched plants—never before offered 
at such ridiculously low prices! 

$3.50 each.; 4 for $12.00; 10 for $25.00 


Growers Exchange Inc., Farmington 1, Mich. 














Become a fees Specialist | 


} Ee “follow bo home- tudy 
— cary. -# 


Soa in po Yond garden 
design, horticulture, drafting, 
ete, 45 illustrated lessons. Suc- 
cessful graduates throughout the 
world. 4ist year. Catalog. 
Charter member National Home Study Council. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Dept. 1107, 4508 Franklin Ave., Des Moines 10, lowa 


Less Usual 


Our Illustrated Catalog offers those lovely 
rarer kinds; so often suggested, so hard 
toe find. Sent quickly on request. Dept. Z. 


PEARCE SEED CO. “New scesty 
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ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 

CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 

TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOON! 
You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans. Write GRO-QUICK hire. 

43 W. i 
ts. Coont on 120 St. some 8 Wash. 


MINIATURE Ff ROSES 
September-October 









8-12” tall. Your abe of RED— 
PINK—WHITE. Plant any time. | 
Any 4 for $5.95 by air — ppd. 
Send for complete Miniature 
Rose List. 


JOHN THUMB sox 132-F | 
Portiand 7, Oregon 























FREE! 16-page book 
On scores of ways to use 
NO-SEE GRASS BARRIER 
WRITE! Shon ese 





Mpls., Minn. 
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Cancer can’t strike me, 
I’m hiding. 


What I don’t know 
won't hurt me, 


Lots of people die of it, 
I know ... but the 
American Cancer Society 
says a great many deaths 
from cancer are NEEDLESS 
deaths. That’s why I do 
what they tell me. I have 
an annual medical 
checkup however well 

I feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 
information, I get it from 
my Unit of the 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 





HOME GARDEN GUIDE TO SPRING BULBS 


For midwinter flowers 


start bulbs outdoors now 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER GROWER BY JOHN J. SIMPKINS 


Use a shallow clay pot known as a bulb 
pan. Place a piece of broken pot in 
the bottom over hole or use pebbles. 


Betas 


Use a porous soil mixture—about half 
soil and half leafmold or peat moss. 
Add some drainage to bottom of the pot. 


PRING IN MIDWINTER may easily 
become a reality if bulbs are 
started outdoors now. 

Daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses and grape-hyacinths grow well 
indoors if they first receive a period 
of near freezing temperatures. 

Select varieties recommended for 
forcing. It is helpful to keep a record 
of number of bulbs planted, varieties, 
dates when bulbs are brought indoors 
and flowering times. With this infor- 
mation the schedule of flowering for 
another year may be changed. 

A pot of well-grown bulbs, either in 
bud or bloom, makes a welcome gift, 
and children particularly enjoy a small 
pot of crocuses or a single bulb of fra- 
grant hyacinth.® 


Bulbs can be planted close together. 
Place layer of soil in bottom of pot, 
position the bulbs and cover with soil. 


, pect re 3 o ‘ 


Water thoroughly so that both the clay 
pot and the soil are damp. Label pots 
with planting date and variety name. 
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A huge flowered Daffodil 
that will increase in blooms 
each year while other trum- 
pets often diminish or die 
out. Plant in clumps of only three bulbs each — for 
immense quantity of golden trumpets for garden cut flowers. 


3for$.75 10for$2 25 for $4.50 


Dig a trench in the garden about 10 
inches a and large enough for all 
pots. Bury in cold frame if preferred. Unlike most tulips these beautiful PEACOCKS make 
a —— permanent plantings in rock gardens, between shrubs PEACOCK TULIPS 
; and evergreens. Open flowers, which reveal distinct 
color variations resembling the peacock, distinct form, 
and decorative foliage compare favorably as succes- 
sors to the short-lived Red Emperor. PEACOCKS 
planted in groups of 5 will increase in flower and 
size — not die out. Height varies from 8” to 14” — 
bloom April and May. 


10 for $1.75 25 for $4.00 
SPECIAL: if you order 25 “Flower Carpet” 
and 25 “Peacock” deduct 10%, 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS INC., Box 17, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 








Place the pots in trench with labels : 
facing in one direction. Fill around Adventures in CATCH 'EM 
pots with sand to facilitate removal. gardening .... AND UNHURT! ~—_ 


- - « lie before you in reading 
and ordering from the many in- 
teresting advertisements which 
appear in the classified section of 
Flower Grower. Every month, go 
browsing for new and interesting 
plants in the classified columns of 
Flower Grower! 

















Fill trench with leaves over sand. Then 
sprinkle a light layer of sand over the 
leaves to hold in place, or use branches. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ANEMONES 


POR YOUR GARDEN 


o5O=' PAD 


PLANT NOW for Lovely 
Spring, Summer Blooms. 


MIXED COLORS ; 


Fifty Large Guaranteed Blooming Bulbs only $1 for a Riot 
of Color in Your Garden. Plant Once for Years of Blooms. 


With tach $1 Order — 12 
GIANT RANUNCULUS 
BEAUTIFUL MIXED COLORS 


Check item on ad and mail with cash, check or money order now to 


Lloyd's Gardens, _ rt. 2, Box 52A 


GLADSTONE, OREGON 
ee 





Sow Gloriosa Daisies Now 


e Fall is the best time to sow 
seed of gloriosa daisy. These huge 
flowers, introduced in 1957, re- 
semble in color and form the 
familiar black-eyed Susan. 

When seed is sown in September 
or early October small rosettes or 
leaves soon appear for each plant. 
These live over winter without 
protection in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Seed sown in late October 
or November remains dormant in 
the ground over winter and germi- 
nates early in spring. 

By sowing seed in fall, plants 
bloom from late June until severe 
frost. Plants from spring sown seed 
usually do not flower until late 
summer.® 
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iki IS THE 


EST TIME OF ALL! 
to buy your... 











Here’s 
BEAVER a Fall a leaf- 
in a 

ing... wa 

pattem tr utility SNOW 

PLOW you can buy for Winter use... and, 
come Spring, handies all your garden and 
maintenance work in stride. 
6.8 li.p. Wisconsin engine. Full selection of 
implements includes finest ROTARY, GANG 
and SICKLE BAR MOWERS. 

Quality-built, service-proved BEAVER costs 
no more. Write Dept. FG for name of dealer. 
THE BAIRD MACHINE CO. 
Builders of High Production Machinery Since 1849 
STRATFORD * CONNECTICUT 
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Tired House Plants Need SILVER BELL! 


dealer 3 
1; 5 Ibs., $4, . Full refund 
if not satisfied. Or send 25¢ toda 


Hawkridge Metals Corp., Agr. Div. 
Wesley Stree?, Malden, Mass. 








SUPPORT FLOWERS, SHRUBBERY 
THIS NEW, EASY WAY! 


Protect your flowers and shrubs from rains, winds, 
pets and other hazards with these strong wire 
uprights. Each unit 27” high with 14” curved 
support section; 3 units per set. At better hard- 
ware and gardening dealers everywhere. 


MID-STATES STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 


New items from 


the mailbag 


by WILLIAM L. MEACHEM 


N% THAT THE HEAVY work season 
is over for power mowers and 
tractors, we can look back and analyse 
how well the engines performed during 
the year. The one-cylinder engine 
made today is far superior to those of 
years ago, but they still get tempera- 
mental at times and just won't do their 
best. A good overhaul will often solve 
all the problems and perhaps revive 
some of the power which is generally 
lost after several years of use. But 
nothing will keep a small engine in 
top condition better than intelligent 
care by you—the user. 

Many owners of two-cycle engines 
have looked to Gumout for cleaning 
out the gums, carbon and other ma- 
terials which tend to collect inside an 
engine over the season. I have just 





Henderson Contour mower: left, the “thin- 
cut” assembly; right for normal mowing. 


received word that Gumout has intro- 
duced two new products. The first is 
Two Cycle Engine Oil, especially re- 
fined for small engines, and the other 
is Fuel Mix for four-cycle engines, 
which is added through the carburetor 
to lubricate the inner working parts. 
All are products of the Gumout Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Refining Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Loss of nuts is another problem with 
small engines. My big problem is the 
spark plug nut—I lose four or five 
every season. American Sealants Co., 
Hartford, Conn., may have the answer 
to my problem. They produce a ma- 
terial called Loctite. It is a liquid 
which is applied to the nut and forms a 
plastic seal. Although the nut will not 
shake off with vibration, it can still be 


removed with ordinary tools, re-treated 
and used again. 

I am always happy to see new gar- 
den tools developed, especially those 
that are legitimate tools and not gadg- 
ets. I am doubly pleased when they are 
the brain child of an amateur gar- 
dener. This is the case of the Hague 
Hand Hoe. If you were to look for 
this tool in your garden store now you 
wouldn’t be able to find it. Mine, like 
all others in existence, was handmade 
by P. C. Gail of Kinsman, Ohio. But 
Mr. Gail writes me that he is now in 
the process of getting the tool into pro- 
duction and hopes to have it available 
for the holiday season. The Hague 
Hand Hoe is a very rugged little hoe 
with three cutting edges—two tapered 
sides and the-bottom. If my prototype 
is a fair sample of the mass-produced 
ones to come, you will be able to hand 
yours down to your grandchildren. 

Several years back we heard a great 
deal about using colchicine on African- 
violets and other plants to produce 
gigantism and other types of un- 
natural growth. You may be wonder- 
ing if colchicine is still available. Well, 
it is, from the Brooklands Pharmacy, 
363 The Brooklands, Akron 5, Ohio. 
Their little kit includes instructions as 
well as a supply of colchicine, both 
salve and liquid. If you are looking 
for unusual results with plants, you 
might try experimenting with colchi- 
cine. 

The crab-grass season has come to 
an end and there is not much we can 
do about the problem this year. Just 
recently, though, I heard about a new 
mechanical means for controlling this 
lawn pest. The Henderson Mfg. Co., 
Fischer, Illinois, makers of the Con- 
tour mower, have a new “thin-cutting” 
attachment that cuts those long trailing 
stems of crab-grass ordinary mowers 
will not. The “thin-cut” assembly is 
a replacement for the lawn mowing 
assembly when it is desired to thin out 
lawns and remove crab-grass. The 
Contour mower works on a principle 
different from others in that it has a 
revolving reel with many small cutting 
edges attached.® 


IN NOVEMBER: 


Flower arrangement 
Winter protection 
What's wrong with 
our gardens: by 
Lanning Roper 
Staking houseplants 


Progress with 
gibberellic acid 
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Plants Out-of-the-Ordinary 


by C. W. WOOD 


Achillea Coronation Gold: This is just 
a preliminary report on an item new to 
me this year that you should be on the 
lookout for if Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, 
Connecticut, put it in their next catalog. 
Everything about the plant has been a 
pleasant surprise, commencing with the 
lovely silvery leaves, which clothe the 
15-inch stems (these may have been 
dwarfed in our plants by keeping them 
in pots too long), and culminating in a 
long season (present indications point to 
a summer-long period) of flower pro- 
duction. The heads of soft-yellow flow- 
ers are freely produced and make an 
exciting cut flower. 

Bitter-root: It is surprising that so few 
gardeners outside its western range have 
ever seen bitter-root. This seems strange 
to those who have grown it, know its ease 
of culture, and have admired the beauty 
of its spectacularly large flowers. Lewisia 
rediviva grows naturally from the eastern 
Rockies to the West Coast, varying from 
pink through rose to white. Pearce Seed 
Co., Moorestown, New Jersey, whose 
listing of seeds prompted this note, calls 
their strain pearl-pink. The plant pro- 
duces a rather meager tuft of portulaca- 
like leaves, from which spring almost 
stemless flowers, reminding one of a 
water-lily. In our trials they came readily 
from fall-sown seeds and were quite per- 
manent in our sandy soil in full sun. It 
should be mentioned, though, that the 
plants go dormant after flowering time 
and remain under ground until autumn. 

Hybrid Onions: Having grown many 
of the hybrid onions, I was interested in 
a report from Wisconsin on the desirabil- 
ity of varieties, especially from the stor- 
age standpoint. Their tests bore out my 
conclusion that ABUNDANCE is a heavy 
yielder of good-quality bulbs but a poor 
keeper. In fact, as it behaved here, one 
would be lucky to keep it until Thanks- 
giving. On the other hand, Erocu is not 
only a good producer of high-quality 
bulbs but it keeps well in ordinary stor- 
age until March. And this year we were 
eating the 1956 crop in late June. I no- 
tice that L. L. Olds Seed Co., Madison 
(1), Wisconsin, lists seeds of this onion. 
Another variety, BROWN BEAUTY, not 
listed in the Wisconsin report, deserves 
consideration if you are not interested in 
long storage. It is a heavy yielder of 
high quality but a poor keeper. The va- 
rieties mentioned have a maturity period 
of 100 to 105 days. Piotr, originated in 
Colorado, in 3-year tests yielded 86( 
fifty-pound sacks per acre, compared to 
680 sacks for MOUNTAIN Danvers, the 
leading commercial variety of that state. 
I understand that seeds of Pitot will be 
available next year. 

Actinea Herbacea: To refute the old 
canard that native plants are too drab 
of foliage and flower to interest garden- 
ers, I should like to advance the little 
daisy, Actinea herbacea, a native from 


Ontario to Illinois, for your considera- 
tion. To be sure, an isolated specimen 
would not light up the whole garden any 
more than one plant of any kind creates 
a picture. However, its golden-yellow 
blossoms to 2 inches across on plants to 
8 inches in height make a good show in 
May. Having known the plant for thirty 
years, and seldom having seen a source 
of supply in all that time, I was happy 
to find it in the current Burgess (Burgess 
Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, Michi- 
gan) catalog. 

Spinach: A long season of spinach is 
possible in the home garden. For in- 
stance, if you have cold-frame space 
available now, try a planting of VIRGINIA 
BLIGHT RESISTANT (W. A. Burpee Co., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.) or BLicHT-REsisT- 
ANT Savoy (Joseph Harris Co., Inc., 
Rochester 11, N. Y.) in a frame where the 
crop can be protected from _ freezing. 
You'll be surprised at the number of 
spinach harvests you can have by a little 
planning. 

Daffodil Red Marley: Even though you 
do not ordinarily like the combination 
of red and yellow in a flower, I suspect 
that you will admire Rep Mar ey. There 
is something about the shades of golden- 
yellow perianth and coppery-red cup 





which blend into a most appealing fin- 
ished product. Not only is it pleasing 
when it first opens, it remains so to the 
end of the flower—something that can- 
not be said about all red-cupped daffo- 
dils. It has sufficient vigor to be a free 
producer of large-cupped (2a of your 
daffodil classification) flowers of excel- 
lent substance, is a good multiplier and 
a good keeper. I find it among the in- 
triguing offerings of Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio. 

The Purple Osier: The purple osier, 
Salix purpurea, evolved into a number 
of forms as it traveled over Europe an« 
Asia. One is a low-growing form which 
nurserymen, including Bongarzone Nurs- 
ery, Wayside Road, Eatontown, New Jer- 
sey, list as Dwarr BLue-LeaF ARCTIC 
WiLLow. With its purplish-blue leaves 
it should add a distinctive note to your 
spring garden. This 2-feet-tall plant can 
be used for many garden purposes. It 
takes kindly to shearing and makes a 
good low hedge. 










Petunia Linda: If you are tired of the 
flaming colors carried by many modern 
petunias such as AZTEC, COMANCHE, 
Rep Satin and Fire Dance, and prefer 
the more subdued shades, I think you 
will fall in love with Linpa. It is essen- 
tially an improved St_ver MEDAL, being 
a little shorter in stature (10-inches or 
less) and more compact, with a brighter 
rosy-salmon color. If you know and like 
Si_verR MepAL, you will want to try 
Linpa. Vaughan’s, 601 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and others have it. 

Lettuce Burpeeana: With the exception 
of Biss, the butterhead varieties of let- 
tuce such as BiG BosTON have long been 
among my favorites for frame culture in 
spring and fall. Now I have another 
candidate for this role. It is described 
as a “shiny, deep-green butterhead, with 
very slight bronze markings . . . always 
crisp and tender.” It is said to stand 
longer before bolting than Bisp—the lat- 
ter’s only fault. Like other butterheads, 
it will probably do poorly in the open 
after hot weather arrives, but it should 
be a splendid addition to our lettuces 
for cool-weather cropping. 


Chrysanthemum Purple Waters: When 
I first saw the new Lehman (Lehman 
Gardens, Faribault, Minnesota) chry- 
santhemum PurPLe Waters last fall, I 
thought it was one of the most unusual 
and attractive kinds that I had ever seen. 
I was interested, then, when a friend at 
Terrace View Gardens, Greencastle, In- 
diana, sent me the result of a popularity 
vote taken October 6 on the chrysan- 
themums then in blossom in their show 
grounds. The result: of 250 votes cast, 
PurRPLE WATERS received 105 and APACHE 
90, with a few others irailing along 
behind. The color, deep-purple, is really 
oustanding, having none of the mauve 
or violet usually seen in so-called purples. 
It is very floriferous—the plants that I 
saw in an Ohio wholesale grower’s plant- 
ing were completely covered with fiow- 
ers. It blooms early enough in most 
sections to beat the frost. 


Chrysanthemum Yellow Mammoth: I 
have not grown an exhibition chrysanthe- 
mum for many, many years. But I always 
thrill to a fine specimen such as the one 
I saw last fall, a disbudded, cloth-grown, 
plant of the Japanese variety YELLOW 
MaM™MotTH (Sunnyslope Gardens, 8638 
Huntington Drive, San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia). Grown three stems to a plant and 
disbudded to a single terminal flower, the 
tall, strong stems were clothed in healthy, 
dark-green foliage and supported im- 
mense, pale-primrose flowers of loosely 
incurved formation. It was a sight to 
excite any gardener and to really thrill 
the chrysanthemum enthusiast. 

Balsam or touch-me-not has never 
greatly interested me but I did get much 
pleasure from the new bush types which 
produce their flowers on spikes held 
above the foliage mass. This was espe- 
cially true of the new double-flowered 
Torcu which I had from R. H. Shumway, 
Rockford, Illinois. It made an effective 
pot plant for summer and autumn fiow- 
ering and would also make an attractive 
bedding item, growing about 1 foot tall 
with an abundance of brilliant scarlet 
flowers.® 
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Flower Grower Book Excerpt: 
Plant Doctoring Is Fun, published by 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. is the 
autobiography of Dr. Cynthia Westcott... 


An individualist with a flair 


for life and a love for plants 


work. It is very definitely precarious with most of the 

rewards pretty intangible. There is no regular monthly 
pay check from an institution, no pension on retire- 
ment, no provision at all for old age, for Social Security 
does not yet recognize my particular brand of self-employ- 
ment. Yet on the few occasions that I have been offered a 
regular job I have not even hesitated before saying “No.” 
To me, independence is the greatest joy of all and most 
of the time the uncertainty of my life is part of the fun. 

Becoming a plant doctor was pure happenstance. I cer- 
tainly did not plan it and I am not sure how much influence 
my childhood interests had on it. I’m a New Englander, 
born and brought up in North Attleboro, a small town in 
Massachusetts. I can’t remember any early interest in in- 
sects, but Frank, my brother, and I had somewhat more 
than the usual assortment of animals. 

My adult choice of an outdoor life must, I think, go 
back to childhood. Summers were wonderful. Often we 
would go along with Dad in the canopy top when he went 
to inspect the township roads, buying deviled ham, cheese, 
crackers, and bananas at a country store and eating our 
lunch beside a trout stream and the first mayflowers (ar- 
butus) or in pine woods full of pink lady-slippers. 

I always knew I was going to Wellesley and was regis- 
tered there years in advance. Freshman Botany, under Dr. 
Margaret Ferguson’s inspired guidance, was no dry labora- 
tory and library affair. In autumn we planted bulbs under 
the trees in the orchard; in winter we learned to identify 
bare trees by their outlines against the sky; in spring we 
sketched a pear bud as it unfolded and was pollinated. 
We each had a tiny garden with a wide variety of plants 
and we had to identify all the weeds we pulled up as well 
as every seedling. 

Long before graduation I knew that I wanted to go on 
and do advanced work in botany. Cornell University was 
first choice because Miss Ferguson had gotten her degree 
there. I was terribly green on arrival. When asked about 


Pros DOCTORING Is FUN. It is also desperately hard 
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PLANT DOCTORING 15 FUN, $4.50. 

copraicut 1957 BY D. YAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 

my interest in mycology I did not even know what the word 

meant, though the course I had had at Wellesley on lower 
plants was really mycology in part. 

Cornell was, and is, famous for its method of teaching 
plant pathology. The system was developed by Professor 
H. H. Whetzel, affectionately called Prof by staff and 
students alike ever since 1907, when he started the first 
department of plant pathology in an American university. 
His was a laboratory and conference method of teaching, 
with the weekly lecture more for inspiration than for im- 
parting specific information. Each student, with the aid 
of an instructor, chose fifteen diseases for study, represent- 
ing all types. He had his own microscope and would come 
to the materials room window to check out a tray for each 
disease. I had previously prepared it with mimeographed 
sheets on the life history of the organism, symptoms and 
control of the disease, and references for further study; 
slides; specimens, dried or preserved in alcohol or formalin; 
sometimes fresh material. When the student had learned 
all he could, he signed up for a conference with an instruc- 
tor who asked questions designed to show whether the man 
had done some real thinking on the implications of the dis- 
ease or merely learned answers by rote. If the conference 
was successful, the student returned his tray and checked 
out materials for another disease. He could work at his 
own speed. Men who had field assistantships and had to 
leave in April worked extra hard during the winter. 

When Professor and Mrs. Whetzel went to Europe on 
sabbatical leave I trailed along as his assistant, feeling very 
important with a diplomatic passport. Prof’s plan was to 
follow the spring northward so we began collecting in 
Holland in March. While based in Holland there was an 
interlude of collecting in France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. Sometimes the Whetzels and I traveled independently, 
both because we wanted to see different things and because 
I learned so much going by myself. 

The 1929 stock market crash happened just before we 
went to Europe but it seemed rather remote from our aca- 
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demic lives. Not so on our return. Real estate by then 
was in a terrific slump. This affected the Heckscher Foun- 
dation and meant the end of my job. During the Cornell 
years a few other jobs had been offered but I was con- 
tentedly in a rut and uninterested. In the back of my mind 
was always the comforting thought that if my position 
folded up I could get work with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

I hopefully took Civil Service examinations and much, 
much later received my rating: “#1—Female; prospects 
of certification and appointment UNCERTAIN because 
there is little or no demand for female eligibles.” I had 
not known until then that we were rated according to our 
sex; it was my first chance to learn first-hand how the cards 
are stacked against the woman scientist. 

Eventually I landed the promise of a part-time assistant- 
ship, chiefly as a bacteriologist, at the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station, Rutgers University. The work was in the 
Seed Laboratory, where samples of seeds and legume inocu- 
lants being sold in New Jersey were tested. My chief duty 
was to test the cultures, agar or humus, of beneficial bac- 
teria sold for the inoculation of legume seed. There are 
nine strains of such nitrogen-fixing bacteria, for vetch, 
clover, sweet pea, beans, scybeans, etc., and I had to show 
that the strain was correct as listed on the label as well as 
check the bacterial count. I think I spent at least nine hours 
making media and washing dishes for every hour spent in 
actual testing. 

In February my beloved Professor Whetzel came down 
to work in the Herbarium at the New York Botanical 
Garden and invited me to join him for the day, have dinner 
and a talk. He was really concerned about my future, per- 
haps more than I was. . . . He said I was too bossy to work 
for others all my life; I'd be far happier being the boss 
myself. He was right. I decided then and there to take the 
plunge, to invest such old-age security as I had inherited 
from my parents in setting myself up professionally as a 
plant doctor. There remained only the question of how 
and where. 

By this time I knew that parts of New Jersey had lovely 
gardens and the suburban New York area seemed a logical 
place to settle. I visited many real-estate offices but the 
men had short shrift for this crazy woman with her imprac- 
tical idea. Eventually I found it: “To sell at sacrifice to 
settle an estate, large garden, fruit trees, grapes.” 

Irene [Irene Dombroscky, Cornell friend and entomolo- 
gist], who had not yet settled in a permanent job since her 
Philippine jaunt, was contemplating becoming the ento- 
mological half of The Plant Doctor. We went together to 
look at the advertised house in Glen Ridge. It was in poor 
repair. The plaster was cracked, the rooms dark and 
gloomy; it would need a new roof before long. But it was 
May! Wisteria was in bloom all over the porch and was 
climbing over the pink dogwood ‘it later killed it). 

When Bamberger’s store in Newark wanted to put on a 
Plant Clinic in June the New Jersey Experiment Station 
decided it could not participate officially but suggested they 
try The Plant Doctor. The Clinic was really a promotion 
for Hammond insecticides and fungicides but we were not 
required to recommend any specific product. We were 
greener than grass in practical lines, but we didn’t know it 
yet and some of the time we stumbled on the right answers. 
Irene had to tell one man that the insect he brought in for 
identification was a human rather than a plant louse. I 
had a strange case of “mildew” on a moss rose which turned 
out to be white, fuzzy hair, the rose being grown under a 
window used for shaking out the dust mop. 

Along with experience we acquired a few prospective 
clients and on June 20th gave our first consultation, in West 


Orange. We provided an Entomologist’s report and a Plant 
Pathologist’s report, all neatly typed out for the huge fee 
of three dollars. The entomologist found on that day: 
willow ieaf beetle, European pine shoot moth, birch leaf 
miner, pear leaf blister mite, and assorted aphids. The 
plant pathologist found rose mildew, hollyhock rust, laurel 
leaf blight, weather injury on rhododendron, crown rot on 
Gelphinium and sweet william. In another garden that day 
I got out on a limb and declared that the leaf spots on the 
cherry tree were not disease but came from the tree being 
sprayed with the same lead arsenate mixture used on street 
trees. I was quite relieved when the Experiment Station 
confirmed that diagnosis. 

[Three years later] On October 1, 1937, I totaled up 
what I had been doing since April 1, six months. I had 
made 478 service visits to gardens, given 22 lectures, writ- 
ten 33 articles (including the weekly column), taken 500 
photographs of pests, of which about 50 had been pub- 
lished, donated four days for garden club exhibits, had 
opened my garden, with a spraying demonstration, for the 
benefit of the College Women’s Club, and had attended 
four conventions—the American Rose Society in Cleveland, 
the Men’s Garden Clubs in Lancaster, the National Shade 
Tree Conference in Baltimore, and the New Jersey Florists 
meeting in New Brunswick. I had also answered many, 
many letters, carried on experiments in my own garden, 
tried to read most of the garden and scientific periodicals 
that cluttered up the house. 

The second Sunday in June, the roses at 96 Essex Ave- 
nue, Glen Ridge are At Home from 2 until dark. June, 
1956, marked the 16th such annual event. I send postcards 
each year to those who signed the guest book the year be- 
fore (I don’t dare go back farther than that), send a notice 
to the papers that all are welcome, label up the spray tests 
and rose varieties, start baking cookies, nights, after 10 P.M. 
If I start much earlier in the evening they burn while I 
answer the telephone. 

The invited honor guests that day were my first garden 
editor, E. L. D. Seymour, to whom I had owed so much 
for so long, and my latest, Clara Claasen, who was helping 
to celebrate the successful launching of new Bug Book. I 
was brash enough to plan a buffet luncheon on the porch 
for Clara and Ned. George Brady just hap- [SEE Pace 76] 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR FLOWER CROWER BY CAROL SUE UMBREIT 





Rose Day in the garden of Cynthia Westcott, Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey. Looking on as Dr. Westcott autographs first copies, 
second edition, of The Gardener's Bug Book are: \eft to right, 
the late E. L. D. Seymour, noted horticultural editor; James 
Faloon, Rose Manufacturing Co.; Dr. Westcott and Mrs. 
John Signaigo, president of the North Jersey Rose Society. 
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THIRD IN A FLOWER GROWER SERIES: 


MY GARDEN: 


wildflowers in a city back yard 


by SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 


where my wildflower garden is located. It occupies 
a Space measuring 5 by 8 feet—only 40 square feet 
or the 1/100 part of an acre! 

Sem. years ago I became an ardent lover of wildflowers 
aud my passi.- grew into a major interest that occupied 
my spare hou.» and vacation periods. I had been most 
familiar with them at flowering time, but I wanted a fuller 
acquaintance by having a few plants near at hand, almost 
at the kitchen doorsteps, where I could see them every 
day if only for a few minutes. I wanted to photograph 
them when in flower and at other times to observe them 
in all stages of growth, from their first peeping above 
ground until they dispersed their seeds and went to sleep 
for the winter. : 

Wildflowers grow in various types of habitat—open 
meadows, swamps, brooksides and woodlands, to mention 
but a few. I could only provide one of these, a home for 
some woodland flowers that bloom in April and May. 
That was a happy circumstance, for it was the flowers grow- 
ing in the woods that I always was obliged to neglect. As 
a professional photographer of gardens, I am usually busy 
during these two months with cultivated gardens and their 
flowers and have little time to devote to their wild cousins. 

The tiny space selected for my wildflower garden was 
located under an old apricot tree which furnished part 
shade, while several mock-orange bushes provided the 
background. I had the earth in this space removed to a 
depth of 10 inches and replaced with good woodland soil, 
rich in humus. 

A nurseryman friend supplied me with the roots of 
fifteen wildflowers, including three or four ferns; all were 
species which supposedly favored the habitat I could offer— 
this partially shaded location. In November 1950 I planted 
the following: foam-flower, Tiarella cordifolia; white and 
red baneberry, Actea pachypoda and A. rubra; jack-in-the- 
pulpit, Arisaema triphyllum; yellow lady-slipper, Cypri- 
pedium parviflorum; wild ginger Asarum canadense; bish- 
op’s cap, Mitella diphylla; bloodroot, Sanguinaria canaden- 
sis; hepaticas, Hepatica acutiloba and H. americana; showy 
lady-slipper, Cypripedium reginae, and several ferns. 

We had a mild winter with one good snowstorm which 
blanketed the little wild garden for several weeks. I awaited 
the coming of spring with great eagerness, particularly to 
learn the success of my planting venture. I had dreamed 
of these wildflowers during the waiting [SEE Pace 75] 


W wiser y's IN A CITY BACK YARD? Yes, that’s 
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Samuel Gottscho’s name (plus that of Bill Schleisner, his 
partner) is a familiar credit line next to thousands of photo- 
graphs in FLOWER GROWER, the New York Times, House Beau- 
tiful and many handsome books. Sam is a young man (over 80!) 
who loves gardens, country views, wooded hills, cameras, 
friendly people like home gardeners—and wildflowers. His book 
“Wildflowers: How To Know and Enjoy Them” (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) is a classic. His features in FLOWER GROWER on the 
Bowman's Hill wildflower preserve or the great gardens of the 
well-to-do have been loved by hundreds of thousands of readers. 
In this contribution to our “My Garden” series he tells about his 
remarkable personal pleasure: a city plot of land where his 
wildflower friends can live with him—literally in his owa 
back yard.—JOHN R. WHITING 
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Showy lady-slipper bloomed only once in captivity and may have 
been the last showy lady-slipper to ever bloom in Jamaica, N. Y. 





Wild geranium, thankful for its rescue from a television 
stage, blooms with zest in its new home in the city. 


) Foam-flower (bottom) grew so vigorously after its photo- Wildflowers in a tiny garden squeezed into a city back yard 
\ ; graph was taken that it almost strangled the lady-slippers. herald spring with as much effect as those in the country. 


<q Hepatica acutiloba, first wildflower to bloom in Samuel Gott- 
scho’s garden, has kept up its good work for several years. 

















® Precision-built fo 
assembly 

® Big choice of siz 

© Costs less to e 
to maintain ; 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 
GREENHO MANUFACTURERS 
3508 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


FOR COMPACT ng AND EARLY YIELD 
Also full line of Fruit 


ITE FOR 
IEE CATALOG 





Perennials. Write te today for FREE CATALOG. 

GIANT BLUEBERRIES 
HEAVY YIELD A’ 

Guaranteed qual ty oe 


ancien Seok 
Vines, Shrubs, Flower- “rite ie FREE CATALOG. 
WHITTEN NURS’ Jox 301, Bridgman, Mich. 


Colored Catalog 
FREE . .. Write Now 


All illustrations in full color 


Golden State Nurseries 
Box 307 No. Side Station, Atlanta, Ga. 


COLCHICINE miRACLE DruG 


Green Thumb Gardeners, thousands of them, are 
experimenting with this amazing drug, ai oot 
of giant Tetra Snapdragons, immense Marigolds, 

preme African Violets, enormous Carnations ond 
the fabulous new Gloriosa Daisies. You too can 
experiment in creating new and improved flowers 
and plants r ny in your own back yard. Learn all 
about it, send for our new brochure, eight pages, 
fully illustrated, 


“The ABC's of Colchicine Experimenting” 
written by expert home gardeners. For your copy, 
please send 10¢, (coin or stamps). SEND TODAY! 


ROMAINE B. WARE sox F cansy, orecon 
PRIZE RANUNCULUS 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER: 50 bulbs of the finest 
Strains (famous for giant, double flowers). 
100 bulbs for $1.85 plus ten cents postage. Giant 
flowering anemone same price. 

Tilustrated bulb catalogue, 10 cents. 


BOB ANDERSON FLOWER BULBS 
178 South Vermont Avenue Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Free Advance Copy 1958 Catalog 


60 illustrated pages of African Violets and un- 
usual hard-to-find and acces- 
sories. Everything you need for Violets, Gloxinias, 
er all and indoor plants. 
Potting mixes, plont foods, large aluminum plant 
stands, fluorescent lights, etc. Largest selection any 
ing in indoor and greenhouse 
plants | and su PLANT C Send now for your i copy. 
THE HOUSE T CORNER, Box 946, Oxford, M 
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GARDENER INDOORS 
The gloxinia 
indoors 


TAND BEHIND a gloxinia sales coun- 
ter at a country fair and in a few 
hours it is evident how greatly this 
plant is admired. It will be called by 
many names; gloxsissia, gloxiana, tu- 


berous begonia and even petunia but ' 


on one point everyone is unanimous— 
it is a most beautiful plant! 

However, beauty alone is not the 
sole criterion of a good house. plant. 
Of equal importance is how well the 
plant will grow under average condi- 
tions in the home. Fortunately, glox- 
inias perform very well if a few basic 
needs are considered. 

Planting: Start from either seedling 
plants or tubers. The newer hybrid 
varieties are most desirable as they 
produce the largest flowers in a great 
variety of colors. Pot tuber or plant 
in a 4- or 5-inch pot. Tuber should 
be placed with round side down and 
covered with about % inch of soil. 


ROCHE 





Potting a young seedling gloxinia from 


paper shipping pot into larger clay 
pot. Plant will bloom in 6-8 months. 


Light: A well-lighted sunny window 
is essential to good growth. The effect 
of insufficient light is easily shown by 
tall, lanky growth. This may be par- 
ticularly noticeable on plants grown 
during the winter months but less 
apparent on plants grown during 
spring or summer. If leaves receive 
too much sun they will turn yellow. 

Humidity: Provide humidity by 
standing pots on trays of moist sand, 
vermiculite or white chicken grits; 
trays of water on radiators, or com- 
mercial humidifiers. Almost all house 
plants benefit from increased humidity. 
Dry, hot rooms often cause the flower 
buds of gloxinia to “blast”—that is, 
they turn black and fail to open. Other 
environmental factors may also be in- 
volved in bud blast but low humidity 
seems to be the primary cause. 

Temperature: Day temperature of 





70°, night temperature between 62°- 
65° is satisfactory. Higher night tem- 
peratures produce spindly growth. 
Soil: Use soil with a high humus 
content—3 parts loam, 2 parts peat 
moss, 1 part sand. A heavy, poorly 


PAUL E. CENEREUX 





A Buell hybrid gloxinia with purple 
edge and speckled throat. Flowers are 
large and ruffled. Note compact growth. 


drained soil is not satisfactory for 
gloxinias. 

Fertilizer: Plants will benefit from 
monthly applications of a liquid ferti- 
lizer. After buds have set, stop appli- 
cations. 

Watering: Water with lukewarm 
water when surface soil feels dry to 
the touch. Keep soil evenly moist— 
never soggy wet or desert dry. 

Care after flowering: After all flow- 
ers fade, stop watering the plant. The 
leaves will gradually turn yellow and 
top may be twisted off from tuber. 
Store tuber in a cool frost-free location 
until about January when it can be 
started into growth again. During 
storage tuber may be left in pot of 
soil. Some growers find that tubers 
keep better if taken out of soil and 
enclosed in a plastic bag. 

Insects and diseases: Diseases are 
seldom troublesome. The insect thrips 
can cause buds to blast and flower 
petals to be streaked. Spraying plants 
at regular intervals with an aerosol 
bomb will usually give control. 

Societies and book suggestions: 
There are two active gloxinia societies. 
For information write to: 

American Gloxinia Society 
Kenneth Fielder, Secretary 
4139 South Rockford Place 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


American Gesneria Society 

Lois B. Hammond, Secretary 

109 Copeland Lane 

Irvington, California 
A good book covering gloxinias and 
other members of the gesneria family 
is: Gloxinias and how to grow them 
by Peggie Schulz, published by M. 
Barrows and Co., New York.—M. C. 
OHLANDER. 
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GARDENER INDOORS 


The Home 


Greenhouse 


by VICTOR GREIFF 


GREENHOUSE will furnish climate 

to order. In the warm house the 
pattern of the tropics can be followed. 
Near the edges and in the “toe” of a 
lean-to, cacti and succulents will fiour- 
ish in the heat and develop their 
beauty of form and color. On upper 
shelves the larger epiphytic brome- 
liads, aloes and euphorbias are happy. 
Shade from a high-climbing bougain- 
villea or other vine is often just the 
right amount for orchids on an upper 
shelf. When shelves are of metal grille 
material, light filters through and ges- 
neriads, orchids, rex begonias, ferns, 
interesting foliage aroids, anthuriums, 
fittonia and similar lush flora can be 
grown underneath. 

In a ground bed on the sunny south 
side, bird-of-paradise, crinum and gin- 
gers grow to perfection. Any free 
space above the plants can be filled 
with hanging baskets or orchids and 
ferns on moss balls, bark or tree-fern 
slab. The fascinating and prolific stag- 
horn fern grown on tree-fern slab is 
particularly ornamentai against the 
brick wall of a greenhouse. 

Under the benches the low light 
intensity is the limiting factor in plant 
growth. However, maidenhair fern and 
Asparagus sprengeri grow here and are 
indispensable for corsages and flower 
arrangements. Additional light is often 
provided by using glass or glass brick 
for the foundation walls. Fluorescent 
lights under the benches provide a 
good light intensity for growing plants 
such as African-violets, gloxinia and 
begonia. 

Heating a greenhouse is not as diffi- 
cult as some folks think. They call it 
a “hothouse” and envision sizzling 
temperatures. As a matter of fact, 
only for certain special commercial 
operations such as forcing lilacs are 
higher-than-living-room temperatures 
used. The warm orchid house at 62°- 
65° is still cooler than the living room, 
while the camellia fan aims for 45° 
and sometimes is satisfied to hold a 
temperature just above freezing. For 
cool house temperatures electric heat 
may be within financial reach and cer- 
tainly is most convenient. A thermo- 
stat can actuate switches sending 
power to air heaters, soil heating cable, 
or reflector lamps, putting the heat 
where it will do the most good. 

The primitive shovel-a-day hot- 
water heater with a loop of pipe for 
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circulation is the simplest hot-water 
system. More complicated but basi- 
cally not much different is a thermo- 
statically controlled circulator or 
booster pump sending hot water from 
a constant-temperature boiler through 
a loop system of large pipes, radiators 
or finned pipes. The boiler may be 
fired with coal (probably stoker fed), 
oil or gas. 

Other heaters fired by gas or oil de- 
pend on fans to circulate the heat. 
Before deciding on the best heating 
method for your particular needs con- 
sult a greenhouse manufacturer or 
local heating concern. 

Check all pliant locations for the 
best utilization of sunlight which will 
soon wane materially. In the cool 





house most plants need full sun. All 
of the shading compound on the glass 
is usually washed off by this time. 
However, if some still remains wash 
with a stiff brush or use one of the 
commercial solvents sold for this pur- 
pose. 

Pansy and viola seed may still be 
sown in flats started in the greenhouse. 
Transfer to a cold frame after they 
have germinated. With luck you will 
have bloom next spring—a little later 
than with earlier-sown seed, which 
may even be an advantage. 

Orchids which have spent the sum- 
mer outdoors in slat house or plant 
refuge should be brought indoors now. 
Some of these, notably the bowringiana 
hybrids and some other bifoliates, may 
have fat sheaths that would bloom out- 
doors but they are too precious to risk 
on a frosty night. 

Spironema fragrans (Tradescantia 
dracaenoides) is interesting because of 
its various habits of growth. When 
well fed and sunned it forms a large 
green rosette of leaves, often with 
chocolate markings. Sometimes trail- 
ing stems several feet long grow from 
this rosette. Any joint of the stem 
may quickly be rooted. The plant is 
listed in few catalogs, perhaps because 
of its ease of propagation, generally 
being passed from hand to hand. The 
flowers are white, tradescantia-like, 
and not very striking.® 











“Garden Under Glass” 


@ Nothing else gives quite so much 
gardening pleasure as a greenhouse. 
No greenhouse is easier to erect and 
maintain than a genuine EVERLITE 
Alumi Greenh 
Famous Evertite features: 
© Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
@ Becutiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
© Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
© Full line of Everlite accessories 
Model G-3 shown, $1463.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder FG107. 


Hluminum 


Tue. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohie 

















FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
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Studio F-107 Los Angeles 48, California 








—FLOWER GROWER— 


America’s favorite gardening aid 


Poemea- Nett vers 








“GREY OR LIGHT GREEN” 
Combination Offer 


One of each 4 sizes above — $2.95 
Please add 1 for Postage to All Orders. 
Literature on Indoor Greenhouse, 
Moistrite Seed Starter Kit and Fluorescent Light 
Stand, Long Window Planter and Deep Bulb Tray. 


GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 2211F Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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SAVE YOUR LAWN 


with 





Kills Lawn Insects . . . Helps 
Keep Ants Out of the House! 


“Once-Over” treat- 
ment kills destructive 
insect pests! ioe 
ants, Jap beetle grubs, 
lawn moths, sowbugs 
(pillbugs), many 
others. Just sift gran- 
ules over surface with 
handy shaker spout. 
No mixing! No 
spraying! No drift- 
ing! Get Lawntrol! 








Learn to make Professional corsages, 
arrangements. wedding and funeral 
designs. Study and earn your diploma 
at home. Unusual spare or full time 
money making opportunities or hobby. 


Send for F pont OPPOR- 
TU NITIES IN FLORISTRY” 


NATIONAL rary wt INSTITUTE 
Studio F-107-A ivd., 
Los. y baat “s. Califorste. 





New Red-Leaved Shade Tree 
CRIMSON KING 


The most beautiful tree you 

have ever seen. Deep red —— 
foliage. Transplanted. Sizes from 

3 to 10 ft. tall. Bargain prices. GUARANTEED. 
Also = Moraine Locust, shrubs, evergreens, 


roses, fruits. Write 
ZILKE BROS. NURSERY 
Baroda, Michigan 





Conor 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


We specialize in ra 
African Violets 
—exclusively 


if you want violets ’ 
that will bloom for ix ss ~" 
you without pam- tif aca 
fering, plants that 
= reach you in fine _ weniae condition without 
eakage, send US yo ial order! Plants like 
thie $1.00 each pestoaid. 


Special Offer 
(growing instructions free) 

To prove to you that our plants arrive in 
fine condition, we will send tpaid and 
guaranteed, your choice of a plant in bloom 
and labeled-—Pink, White, Light Bive, Dark 
Pe 7 — ‘at $1.00 each (or all 5 
‘or $4.95 

















AFRICAN VIOLET Catalog 
FREE. Tells how to grow your 
violets so they're covered 
with bloom! Many pictured, 
all honestly described .. . for 
beginners and for collectors! 
Write TODAY! 


SPOUTZ “Viocer’ GREENHOUSES 
34300 Moravian Drive Fraser, Michigan 
“We specialize in choice varieties” 











GARDENER INDOORS 


Pictured above is a fluorescent-light cabinet built especially for African-violets 
by Sigmund Fiala. Both Mr. and Mrs. Fiala are ardent African Violet enthusiasts. 


African-violets under lights 


by JOHN J. SIMPKINS 


FTER TALKING TO MANY PEOPLE, 

A I have little doubt in my mind 

that the easiest plant to grow 

is African-violets under fluorescent 
lights. 

The simplest light set-up is one 
using a reflector type of fixture having 
two 40-watt fluorescent bulbs which 
can be bought as a complete unit for 
less than $15. Such a light is ade- 
quate for about twenty plants. Be- 
sides the light unit a base tray 1 to 2 
inches deep is needed for sand, blue- 
stone, granite chips or chicken grits 
which can be kept moist to create the 
necessary humidity of 50 per cent or 
more. 

Where you place the light unit in 
your home is a matter of preference. 
Most of the people that I have visited 
had it in the basement, but folks liv- 
ing in apartments have used all man- 
ner of schemes to make their units an 
attractive part of their living quarters. 

Distance between lights and plants 
seems to be a matter of diverse opin- 
ion. A majority find that their plants 
have more flowers when the lights are 
6 to 8 inches above the nearest plants. 
Scientific studies confirm the fact that 
the amount of light has a direct bear- 
ing on the number of flowers, although 


some people apparently grow African- 
violets quite successfully with lights 
as much as 18 inches from the flowers. 
For well-shaped plants, avoid crowd- 
ing. 

There seems to be some differences 
of opinion as to which kind of light 
tube should be used. Some prefer 
“cool white” and others “daylight.” 
On the basis of what I have observed, 
the proponents of both schools of 
thought have equally good results. | 
am inclined to go along with the com- 
promise of using one “cool white” 
tube and one “daylight” tube. 

Some varieties seem to require less 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR FLOWER GROWER BY AUTHOR 


Siichenein maintenance is idhded Here 
Mr. Fiala removes a few faded flowers. 


FLOWER GROWER 








light than others, and by triai and error 
you can determine which will do well 
on the outside edges of the lighted 
area. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that pink, white and pastel 
varieties require less light than the 
darker blues and purples. I have 
heard complaints that the “girl” type 
of plants do not do well under fluores- 
cent lights as they have a tendency to 
make a tight cabbage-like plant that 
is not very attractive. Some of this 
poor growth effect can be overcome 
by having these plants as far from 
the light as possible. 

Lights should remain on from 14 





























. Leaves root well under lights. Oth r 
i plants are coleus, maranta and senecio. 


to 18 hours daily. A shorter time than 
14 hours is sufficient to promote good 
, plant growth but is insufficient for 
flower production. The plants need 
some rest (dark period) each day 
and 6 to 10 hours is adequate. The 
lights can be controlled manually but 
such a plan has obvious limitations. 
Timers of various kinds are available. 

Usually, watering will not be re- 

quired daily and there may be times 
when intervals as long as four days 
will be satisfactory. When the surface 
soil feels dry it should be watered. 
Under fluorescent lights leaves can be 
wet without fear of damage. This 
makes watering a simple matter. 
Plants may be sprayed with lukewarm 
| (room temperature) water. 
Those who have tried using peat 
moss in the base tray find that it sours 
j in a relatively short time. Sand can 
f be used, but the majority of African- 
violet enthusiasts prefer chicken grits 
because they are pure white and pro- 
vide the most attractive base. These 
are kept moist by adding water as re- 
quired, although sufficient water is 
usually maintained by the excess com- 
ing through the pots from periodic 
watering. 

Other plants can be grown under 
fluorescent light and it is interesting 
to experiment. Most members of the 
gesneriad family, which includes the 

showy gloxinia, do well. African-vio- 
lets also belong to this family.® 


SL 
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meta GARDEN MARKERS 10%-Veses 
White Zine Galvanized Steel '? “guee,stes! wire 
9 DIFFERENT STYLES “*,"ren0y cast ot ine ie 


A—12 inch hair pin type . 18 for $1.00— 100 for$ 4.00 
B— 7 inch plant label ........ 80 for $1.00—1000 for $10.00 
C—10 inch Garden Marker 15 for $1.00— 100 for$ 4.50 
D— 9 inch Swing label ... 20 for $1.00— 100 for$ 3.00 
E—11% inch Rose Marker.. 12 for $1.00— 100 for$ 5.50 
F—20” Double Wire ............ 10 for $1.00— 100 forS 7.50 
G—21” Single Wire ............ 25 for $1.50— 100 for$ 5.75 
H—8 inch Pot Label ............ 30 for $1.00— 100 for$ 2.50 
J— 4 in. for African Violets.. 100 for $1.00—1000 for $ 6.00 
TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 


and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, E, H, and 
20 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00 





Everlasting Label Co. sox 93, Paw Paw, Mich. 





year ’round 
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luminum GREENHOUSE 


Grow all your favorite plants, flowers, 
fresh vegetables . . . 365 days a year, in 
an ORLYT Aluminum Greenhouse. 


Completely prefabricated—you can Build 
it Yourself. Dozens of sizes and styles to 
choose from .. . free-standing and lean- 
to models. ORLYT pictured above only 
$535 ... or less than $18 a month on No 
Money Down, Convenient Payment Plan. 
Installation and accessory costs 
can be budgeted, too. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE ORLYT COLOR CATALOG 26-107 
Sales agents 


Some territories 
still available 
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LORD and BURNHAM 


NO ROT NO RUST... PAINT Irvington, N.Y. « Des Plaines, Ill. 





Suet Bird Feeder 


Brings unusual bird “visitors” plus 
varieties of birds not attracted by ordi- 
nary feeders. Doubles too as orange 
feeder for orioles. Aluminum frame with 
beautifully finished green tray 7” wide, 
is easily installed by inserting in hole 
bored in tree. Birds will use top bar 
for perch. Ideal gift! Order #0160. 
Only $2.95 postpaid. Send for gift cata- 
log. Downs & Company, Dept. 3992, 
Evanston, Illinois. 





Candlestick Flower Arrangers 


Flower arrangers on your candlesticks 
can do wonders in creating a most attrac- 
tive table decoration for any occasion. 
Simply slip these clear plastic cups down 
over the candlesticks, fill the cups with 
fresh flowers or foliage and see the lovely 
effect. The removable perforated disc 
keeps even the daintiest stemmed flowers 
securely in place. $1.50 pair postpaid. 
Jeanne Shop, FG-10, 504 Richey Ave., 
West Collingswood, N.J. 





Modern Soap Dish 


Does away with soft, messy soap. 
Keeps soap dry at all times because soap 
stands on end. Water drains off leaving 
soap dry. Dish sits on any flat surface. 
Made of smooth, tough plastic—standard 
size. Please specify color: red, white or 
yellow. A useful money saving gift! 
ONLY 69¢ postpaid, 2 for $1.25. No 
COD’s or stamps, please. Buy several! 
oe Lawn Butler, FG-10 Clyde, 

io. 
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GENERAL 


A SPECIAL TREAT FOR CHRISTMAS 
for you and your friends! Six 12 oz. jars of 
jellies and preserves made from the very 
choicest fruits and berries grown exclusively 
by the shippers. Included are such delicacies 
as Wild Mountain Blackberry, Marshall 
Strawberry, Siberian Crab Apple, etc. At- 
tractively giftboxed. $7.50 postpaid. North- 
west Corner Store, FG-10, Box 1138, Long- 
view, Wash. 


MINIATURE FRENCH ‘THERMOME- 
TER smartly designed as a hanging lamp. 
Made of gleaming metal, it is easily installed 
either indoors or outdoors. Precision mecha- 
nism is protected by plastic glass and its ac- 
curacy is guaranteed. Calibrated to 140 
degrees Fahrenheit. A perfect gift. $2.00 
postpaid. Wall bracket included. J. Scott 
Hornsby Co., FG-10, 7380 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


SWING ’N SWAY THE SPIL-PRUF 
TRAY. Carry a full tray with one hand 
without spilling a drop. Scientifically bal- 
anced, it’s the most unique service tray ever 
developed. Gleaming copper finish 12” tray 
with replaceable cork doily, $5.75 postpaid. 
Black tray with brass frame $4.50. Collapsi- 
ble for easy storage. Hilde Bee, FG-10, 100 
West 13th Ave., Denver 4, Colo. 





Ant House—Only $2.98 


An ant house for the kids! Grown-ups, 
too, will have fun watching this busy 
army of workers digging tunnels, build- 
ing rooms and carrying their loads. See 
feeder ants storing supplies, nursemaids 
caring for baby ants. An education in 
work and patience seen through clear 
plastic, unbreakable walls. Keeps chil- 
dren fascinated for hours. 5” x 7” only 
$2.98 complete. Tower Press Inc., Box 


_591, Lynn 976, Mass. 





Suburban & Country Dwellers 
NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic 


tank and cesspool clean. A bacteria con- 
centrate breaks up solids and grease— 
prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regu- 
lar use saves costly pumping or digging. 
Simply mix dry powder in water, flush 
down toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. 6 mos. supply (23 ozs) only 
$2.95 ppd. Northel Distributors, FG-10, 
P. 0. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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BORGIA PILL’ BOX—a very masculine 
pill box designed to conceal its actual purpose 
yet large enough to cafry a good supply of 
capsules, saccharine, vitamins or pills. Opens 
at a touch. Precision wrought with authentic 
Old English Coins on top and bottom. 
Large pill box $7.50, Small, $5.00 postpaid. 
Sleepy Hollow Gifts, FG-10, 1037 Crane 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
































i WAFER-THIN IMPORTED CIGA- 
: RETTE LIGHTER is personalized in grace- 
} ful black script on white baked enamel, per- 
! manently, of course. The fine imported 
} chrome mechanism will give many years of 
| service. A wonderful gift item for either sex. 
| $2.50 postpaid. Pinesbridge Studios, FG-10, 
Ossining, N. Y. 












THE TEN COMMANDMENTS BRACE- 
LET. Each Commandment is artistically en- 
gtaved on a disc attached to a 24K gold 
plated link bracelet. A charming reminder 
to be a better person. And a sure-to-be-wel- 
come gift Sunday School students will cherish. 
/ $1.10 postpaid. 2 for $2.00. Elron, Inc, 
\ FG-10, 225 West Erie St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


STORE with Erna W. Cass 














} 
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Lawn Razor (Pat’d) 


TRIMS GRASS LIKE A RAZOR 
SHAVES! A new type grass cutter and 
trimmer! The most unique, lightweight 
sickle ever used. Comes equipped with 
tempered steel, razor-sharp, replaceable 
blade or uses 9 double-edged razor 
blades. Eliminates sharpening. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. Excellent year 
‘round gift for “greenthumb” friends. 

Only $2.25 postpaid. Evergreen Enter- 

prises, Box 441, Sequim, Wash. 
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Only W-W Grinds Or Shreds 


New portable W-W Compost Grinder 
and Soil Shredder Only $129.95. Espe- 
cially designed for home gardeners and 
small operators. Has interchangeable 
shredding bars and grinding screen so 
you can grind ... shred ... screen... 
pulverize . .. mix. Balanced for one-hand 
portability. Choice of gas or electric 

ower. Prices fo.b. Wichita. Write for 
iterature. W-W Grinder Corp., Dept. G., 
Wichita 4, Kans. 










A Parisian Flower Cart 


Display your collection of African vio- 
lets or other choice house plants in a 
Parisian flower cart that’s sure to spell 
elegance. Or, if you prefer, use its spa- 
cious trays for serving. Cart is easily 
wheeled from room to room. 34” x 25” x 
16” with 12” wheels. Steel construction 
makes it suitable for outdoor use, too. 
Antique white or black. $12.95 postpaid. 
Patrick’s FG-10, P. O. Box 47, Platts- 
burg, N.Y. 

















New Model 3-Tier Plant Stand 


Rolls on wheels from window to win- 
dow or into kitchen for watering! Light, 
sturdy, won't rust or tarnish. Three 12”x 
30” leakproof trays hold 20 to 30 plants. 
No-drip rolled edges catch water. 35” 
high, folds flat to 3”. Baked enamel, 
hardwood handles, Ebony or Soft Green 
$15.95; Natural All-Aluminum $15.95; 
Blue Spruce or Teal Green, chrome legs 
and handles $12.95 ppd. House Plant 
Corner, Box 945, Oxford, Maryland. 





















Tropical Garden 


Mailed anywhere in U. S. A. from 
Florida “Wonderland”. Complete kit 
contains: unique Plant-a-Terium, 10” 
diameter, 74%” high; seven tropical 
plants including real miniature palm; 
lovely imported figurine; rich prepared 
potting soil. Set up in minutes, as pic- 
tured. Beautiful, fascinating, exotic-look- 
ine. Ideal as a gift for home, office, 
school, ete. $5.95 postpaid. Redi-Plant’d, 
P. O. Box 187-F, Cocoa, Florida. 


Smoked Seafood Snacker 


Deliciously different, these five sea 
foods are from the world famous Pacific 
Northwest — delicately smoked to savory 
perfection. One can each: Crabs Legs, 
Sturgeon, Salmon, Oysters and Shad, 
$4.95 prepaid. Five cans of only Crabs 
Legs, $6.95. Sturgeon, $5.50; Salmon, 
$4.95. Gift cards included. Much appre- 
ciated gifts! Write for gift folder. Bill 
Zamboni’s Northwest Corner Store, 
Longview 24, Washington. 





Imported Wind Bells 


A breeze brings melodious notes ring- 
ing from these attractive ceramic bells. 
Hang them in trees, doorways, or any 
place that air moves—the metal foil vane 
on the clapper does the trick. You will 
agree they decorate as well as fascinate. 
If you don’t, tell us and your money will 
be back by air. 59¢ each, 2 for $1.00 
postpaid. Carol Beatty Company, 415 
Beatty Building, Hollywood 46, Cali- 
fornia. 





Printed Name & Address Labels 


1000 sparkling gummed name and ad- 
dress labels nicely printed with your full 
name and address and a plastic box for 
just $1.00 postpaid. Up to four lines of 
copy. Makes identification neat and posi- 
tive. Put them on letters, checks, etc. 5 
orders or more at 75¢ per order. Makes a 
fine gift! 300 name and address labels 
50¢. (Same fine quality labels but NO 
plastic box.) Money Back Guar. Tower 
Press, Inc., Box 591, Lynn 434, Mass. 
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GENERAL| 


AUTOMATIC COFFEEMAKER makes 4 
to 15 cups of delicious coffee in less than 
8 minutes. The Westinghouse thermostat 
starts coffee perking within 30 seconds after 
plugging into any AC outlet. Dial coffee 
strength desired and forget it! Keeps it hot 
without boiling. Aluminum, $13.45, post- 
paid; heavy chrome, $15.45; copper, $16.45. 
Scott Mitchell House, Inc., FG-10, 611 Broad- 
way, New York 12, N. Y. 


MOSS ROSE CHINA pepper mill and salt 
shaker to match your other Moss Rose serving 
pieces. Beautifully made of white china with 
the lovely pink Moss Rose design highlighted 
in gold. Each piece is 514” tall. An attrac- 
tive and useful gift item for little money! 
$1.95 set, plus 35¢ postage. Lee Wynne, 
FG-10 56th & Diamond Sts., Philadelphia 
31, Pa. 


DATE MINDER ELECTRIC, CALEN- 
DAR CLOCK tells the day, the date and 
the time automatically. Fits any room and a 
color for every room in the house. Beautifully 
styled in Metallic Bronze, Antique Yellow, 
Flame Red, Ice White or Ebony. Dial has 
raised polished brass numerals and hour dots. 
6” x 7”. AC current only. $14.95 postpaid. 
Wilkin & Company, FG-10, 955 North High 
St., Hillsboro, Ohio. 





High Grade—Low Price 3 Bencher 


You never thought you could get an 
1)’ 2” by 13’ 6” greenhouse to stand on 
your base, delivered, freight prepaid in- 
cluding door, vent and all glass, not pre- 
cut but pre-fabricated, for so little! 
Redwood $225. Penta-Fir $250. Glass best 
American, highest quality. Wide enough 
for three benches, strong enough for 
hanging baskets. Other sizes, lean-to and 
free-standing. Frank Sturdy, Greenhouse 
Builder, 141 La Cuesta, Santa Cruz, Calif, 





The FloraCart 


The original, most popular Garden on 
Wheels. Two models available: 3 Tray, 
(without light fixtures) $52.50; 2 Tray 
(without light fixtures) $41.50. Practical 
sturdy aluminum tubing guaranteed con- 
struction. Large capacity water tight trays 
19” x 49”. Ball bearing wheels. Write for 
literature and additional information on 
new accessories being offered. Tube 
Craft Ine., Dept. D, 1950 West 114th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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CANISTER SET patterned in the fattious 
old Blue Willow design, a favorite of gener- 
ations, symbolizing good luck and health. 
Made of china, each is labeled dind~holds: 
Flour—4 Ibs.; Sugar—3 lbs.; Coffee—1 Ib.; 
Tea—'4 Ib. Wonderful addition to your 
present collection of Willow Ware or as a 
starter piece. $5.95 set, postpaid. Townsend 
House, FG-10, 645 Bergen Ave., Jersey City 
4, N. J. 


RECIPE FILE for the housewife who clips 
recipes but never knows where to file them. 
Now she can keep them in this gaily deco- 
rated looseleaf binder which has 9 colorful 
index pages, each having a pocket to hold 
clipped recipes. Oven and temperature charts 
are printed on inside covers. 30 blank fillers 
included. Cover designed in red, white and 
black. $2.50 plus 25¢ postage. RMS Interiors, 
FG-10, 11146 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
28, IL 


1958 CALENDAR TOWEL becomes a 
novel, practical and treasured linen tea 
towel for °59. Beautiful “sampler” design 
in four striking fast colors, it is 17” x 28”. 
A wonderful “extra” gift for all your friends. 
$1.00 each postpaid. Personalized perma- 
nently with name of your choice 50¢ extra. 
12 plain towels $11.50, 12 personalized, 
$17.00. Carol Beatty Company, FG-10, 385 
Beatty Bldg., Hollywood 46, Calif. 





Tormey’s “New Era” Shredder 


The modern Compost Shredder de- 
signed and engineered for the ‘era’ we 
live in. Does away with hard work! 
Easily moved about. Handles and feeding 
height just right to make operation com- 
fortable. Shipping costs prepaid. We have 
several models to choose from — gas or 
electric. Write for free descriptive | 
ture and prices. Tormey’s, Box 428-B, 
Temple City, Calif. Phone Atlantic 
70101. 
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You Too Can Grow Orchids Now! 


Enjoy growing own fine orchids at 
home for gifts or sales. Long lasting, 
lovely corsages or potted plants. Qualit 
starter sets. Easy directions incl. CYPRI.- 
PEDIUM ORCHIDS in bud (small 
illusts) best home orchids. . $7.25 
ea; 3 plants $18.50 ppd. CYMBIDIUM 
ORCHIDS (top) y $9.75; 3 plants 
$26. Free literature. Order now! Sherman 
Orchid Gardens, F-10-7, Grand & Glad- 
stone, Glendora, Calif. 





More Brilliant Than Diamonds 


Looks Exactly Like a Diamond! Your 
friends will think you are wearing the 
most glorious of diamonds. Amazing fire 
and brilliance! Superb 1-carat stylish 
lady’s Kenya ring only $54 (tax in- 
cluded). Also men’s and ladies’ rings in 
larger carat sizes. Easy payments. Send 
no money . . . Write today for FREE 
booklet . . . Write to Kenya Gem Cor- 
poration, Dept. 468, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 











Personalized Playing Cards 


A really appreciated gift for Xmas! 
Every family member will surely love 
them as will any favored friend. Set is 
personalized monogrammed double 
decks of playing cards of the finest 
Mirror Tone design. White with red and 
blue border, silver edged, with choice 
of 1-2-3 initials. Set $3.75. Please print 
monograms (1-2-3). Send check or M. O., 
no CODs or stamps. Ann Carlton, Stone 
Haven, R.D. #1, Hellam, Pa. 





Home & Garden Calendar 1958 


Lovelier than ever this year! 75% 
more writing space than other calendars! 
62 arrangements for tables, holidays and 
flower shows with materials, mechanics 
and colors fully described. Space for 
planting dates and garden record. In- 
cludes 21 photos from the latest Inter- 
national Flower Show—a treat for all 
who missed this famous exhibit. 4-color 
cover. Boxed. $1.00 ppd. Dorothy Biddle 
Service, Hawthorne 7, N. Y. 
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Save Money On Moccasins 


Women will love these comfortable, 
long wearing hand-laced moccasins for 
work or play. Particularly suitable for 
working in the garden! Skillfully fash- 
ioned of soft, flexible leather, yet with 
a rigid arch construction. Light, buoyant 
foam-crepe soles give the effect of walk- 
ing on air. Immediate delivery! Smoke, 
White, Brown, Red. Factory-to-you! $5.95 
ie 50¢ postage. Moccasin-Craft, 65-FP 

ulberry St., Lynn, Mass. 





Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 


HERE IT IS! Your chance to get the 
first precision-made (not home-made) 
3 Bench 12 ft. x 14 ft. prefabricated green- 
house ever offered at this low price! 
Complete above base with glass! New 
Aluminum Glass Sealer! Permanent life- 
time Redwood—$225.00 delivered! Tem- 
porary Penta-Fir—$199.50. All sizes and 
styles. Send for color catalog. Sturdi- 
Built Mfg. Co., 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Rd., Portland, Oregon. 





Grow Orchids At Home 


You can grow orchids in your home! 
Thousands throughout America raise 
exotic orchids for pleasure and profit. 
The most beautiful of all flowers, yet 
they are easy to grow. We are one of the 
world’s largest breeders of new types of 
orchids. Write today for our free book- 
lets on their culture. Planis from $2.95. 
Fred A. Stewart, Inc., Dept. F-10, 8606 
E. Las Tunas Drive, San Gabriel, 
California. 
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shop in 
Flower Grower's 





GENERAL 


CRESCENT-AIRE NECK PILLOW is tail- 
ored in a perfect neck supporting “U”. Cool 
and resilient it folds into handbag or glove 
compartment ready to use instantly. Inflates 
with one easy breath; softness adjustable. 
Fine for invalids or for driving. Washable 
corduroy zippered cover comes in gold, green 
or turquoise. Wonderful gift! $3.50 post- 
paid. Better Sleep, Inc., FG-10, New Provi- 
dence, N. J. 


“THE JOHNNY CLOCK” is sure to be the 
conversation piece in your home. Johnny 
on your bathroom wall will be a constant 
reminder that time is fleeting, or hang this 
unique clock in your den, rumpus room or 
bar for fun! Pastel pearl pink, green, blue, 
charcoal and white. 9” x 74%” x 2”. Self- 
starting synchronous electric motor. 110-120 
volts, 60 cycle AC. UL approved. $5.95 
postpaid. Niresk Industries, FG-10, 2331 N. 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 47, IIL 


PAW PAW PONY makes Dad’s knee a 
thrilling steed for baby to ride the range on. 
Made of heavy gauge plastic with elastic strap 
that adjusts to any size knee and holds it se- 
curely. Head is stuffed with soft cotton, so 
that if a little noggin does come in contact 
with it there’s no danger of a bruise. De- 
signed in red and white with a jingle bell on 
the reins. $1.50 postpaid. Kit-Craft Co., 
Box 94F, Berlin, Wis. 





Wrought Iron Bracket 


Hand forged of heavy iron and welded 
for maximum strength. Frame 4” x 1” 
with 4” x 14” scroll. Ideal for glass or 
wood shelves, window boxes, mail box 
posts, etc. Made in various sizes for use 
around the home. Flat black finish. Size 
5” x 7”—$1.80; 7” x 10”—$2.45; 12” x 18” 
—$4.40, postpaid. Write for Free Catalog 
of Wrought Iron Gifts. Larch Tree Iron 
Crafts, Box 38, R.D. #2, Sellersville, 
Penna. 





Top Indoor Gardening Guide 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GREEN. 
HOUSE GARDENING by Henry T. 
Northen and Rebecca T. Northen ex- 
plains how to raise a wide variety of 
flowers and vegetables to perfection in 
your own greenhouse. Over 250 photos 
and drawings show how to control tem- 
perature, light; eliminate disease, pests; 
develop unusual collections. $6.50 at 
bookstores or from: The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th St., New York 10. 


FLOWER GROWER 
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NEW ERA COMPOST SHREDDER 
shreds, grinds and screens fast and com- 
pletely with little or no effort. Handles and 
feeding height are just right for comfortable 
operation. Shredder is easily moved about 
for maximum convenience. Write to Tor- 
mey’s, Box 428-FG-10, Temple City, Calif. 
for details and price on their gas and electric 
models. 


DECORATIVE WOOD BIRDS. You can 
almost hear them chirping excitedly over a 
new perch. If you're out on a limb trying to 
find suitable accessories for your flower and 
driftwood arrangements, here are the birds 
you're looking for. Hand-painted in Sweden, 
these 2” varieties come six assorted colors 
to the box, each with pin for fastening to 
branches, gift packages, just anything. Box 
of 6 birds, $1.95 postpaid. Swedish Crafts, 
FG-10, Lindsborg, Kans. 


FLIGHT DECK will lure beautiful wild 
birds to your window. Complete with bird 
bath pool, this improved bird feeder is the 
perfect way to start young and old on the 
delightful hobby of bird watching. Clips 
without tools to window sill. 17144” x 154” 
custom-molded of all-weather duralon. Green 
with white trim, it has hardwood perch rails 
and feeding stick, 4 seed wells, drinking and 
bath pool. $7.95 postpaid; 2 for $14.95. 
Duncraft, FG-10, Dunn Bldg., Penacook, 
N. H. 












































Wet Weather Boot Mat 


Floors track up on rainy or snowy 
days? These heavy gauge vinyl mats with 
PARK YOUR BOOTS HERE printed in 
big bold letters will remedy that prob- 
lem. On rainy days put one at the front 
door and one at the back and save your- 
self a lot of mopping up. Mats measure 
38” x 18”. Rinse clean in a jiffy and fold 
compactly for storage. Two for $1.00 ppd. 
Kit Craft Co., Box 94-F, Berlin, Wis. Gar- 
den Clubs write for fund raising details! 


OCTOBER 1957 








Prize-Winning African Violets 


Again this year the prize-winning blos- 
soms at the National African Violet Show 
were grown with Plant Marvel. It sup- 
plies the natural, concentrated food ele- 
ments needed for rapid, healthy growth 
and bloom. Easy and economical to use. 
$1.25 package makes 250 gallons of rich 
liquid food. Write for free sample and 
our African Violet folder. Plant Marvel, 
Dept. 107, 622 West 119th St., Chicago 
28, Illinois. 

























Redwood Hanging Basket 


Genuine California Redwood Baskets 
styled by Carl Naumann, west coast horti- 
culturist, are not only attractive but 
highly distinctive, and will lend added 
beauty to your favorite plant — indoors 
or outdoors. Beautifully crafted, baskets 
will withstand the extremes of all weather. 
Legs are detachable for use on flat sur- 
face. Delivered postpaid for $5.95, two 
for $10.50. Sleev-Lok Planters, Box 121, 
1017 Mt. Olive Drive, Duarte, Calif. 














































Attracts Wild Birds 


You can make your garden a bird 
haven this winter. Suet attracts birds and 
provides vital food during harsh winter 
months. Feeder is custom made, enam- 
eled soft green, swings free, keeps spar- 
rows and squirrels away. Order includes 
instructions and recipe for homemade 
suet cake. $1.95 ppd, 2 for $3.65. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. No COD’s please. 
Dinah Dee, P. O. Box 6734, Dept F., San 
Antonio 9, Texas. 








Bird Cage Planter 


Create enchanting hanging gardens 
caged in ornamental wrought wire splen- 
dor. Or perch prettily on scroll legs for 
table and TV decoration. Top comes off 
in a wink for easy planting and arrang- 
ing. Overall 934” x 13” high. Matching 
liner and hanging bracket. State color: 
Black or White, each $3.00; pair $5.00. 
Brass, each $5.00; pair $8.00, postpaid. 
Free catalog on request. Home NYard, 
Dept. FG-10, Addison, Tl. 
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the ONE GIFT they DON’T have... 


, M * the absorbing 
OPPER 


Here’s a great big, wonderful “terry bear” of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty, 
luxurious, snow-white Cannon terry, with yards 
of comfortable fullness, huge draft-screen collar 
... It’s a whopper of a Mopper! Has big ‘‘carry- 
all” pocket, wrap-around belt, tassel tie at neck, 
raglan sleeves... fits any man or woman per- 
fectly. For 6-footers, order king-size... only 
one dollar more. A great buy! Get one for your- 
self, several for house guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. 


* Trademark $6. 9 5 me 


Gift-ready, in clear plastic 
bag. Add 35¢ postage. (Save! 3 for $20) 
INC, 


WOODMERE MILLS, 
Dept. 71 P. 0. BOX 167, BENNINGTON, VT. 





- Pendant Planters 


Sparkling brass plated baskets of grace- 
ful, curving design—terra cotta pot either 
black or white. These distinctive wall 
accessories provide the accent for any 
room with refreshing contrast of gleam- 
ing brass and green plants. Complete 
with bracket. Left, PB-3B Planter, 15” 
high, 3” pot, $1.50, ppd. Right, PB-4B, 
17”, 4” pot, $2.50. Specify color pot. 
Colorific House, P. O. Box 325, Evans- 
ville 4, Ind. 





BURN TRASH OUTDOORS 


Safe—convenient—thrifty. Ends 
burning, flying ash, minimizes 
smoke, smell — burns poy 
dry, green refuse to fine ash in 
any weather. Safe without 
watching. Made of rust-re- 
sistant aluminum bonded to 
pee Approved by fire 17 ee 

Model A (21% 
sia. 95 postpaid, 
Guaranteed. Larger and 
models available. 


10, 4007 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





shop in 
Flower Grower's 


GENERAL 


A MINIATURE GREENHOUSE for your 
African-violets and other exotic plants. Made 
of heavy transparent plastic approximately 
16” in diameter by 15” high, it has a 22 
watt circular fluorescent light. Will cover 
three 6” pots with room for smaller pots of 
seedlings. Complete with fluorescent lamp, 
$14.95, postpaid. Greenhouse only $5.95. 
Arch Manufacturing Co., FG-10, 1708 How- 
atd St., Omaha, Neb. 


PLANTABBS, the well known plant food 
tablets, now come to you in on old-fashioned 
candy jar so attractive that you won't mind 
keeping them on display near your plants for 
ready use. Plantabbs make house plants 
healthier and more beautiful. When jar is 
empty use it for spices or candy. 100 tablets 
for $1.00 postpaid. Plantabbs Corp., FG-10, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


REDWOOD PATIO PLANTER. Enhance 
the beauty of your favorite house plant with 
a glamorous planter made of genuine Cali- 
fornia Redwood. Designed by a horticultur- 
ist, these attractive planters will grace the 
decor of any room—indoors or outdoors. 
Fits any size pot up to 10”. Will withstand 
extremes of weather. Delivered postpaid for 
$5.95, two for $10.50. Sleev-Lok Planters, 
FG-10, Box 121, 1017 Mt. Olive Drive, 
Duarte, Calif. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small cheeks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 132-K, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


























FASHIONS 


(Ae 
DEPT. 167 
ER FIELD CO, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


GROW apnea seit berg ty 
r home..$$ PROFITS! 53° 


lf or HOME- ag 
! Learn Secrets for 





sensat 
TRATED paras. Write: Dept. F10 
Grone- crower Di Division) Gardena, Calif. 
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New York 34, N. Y. 


SIGRE with Erna W. Cass 
| 
lf 


IRON ANYWHERE! A travel iron pad 
your traveling friends will appreciate re- 
ceiving. College girls will love having one. 
Twice as thick as ordinary ironing pads yet 
fits compactly in any suit case. Lightweight, 
too! Silicone cover permits using low heat 
for all dry or steam ironing. Resists scorch- 
ing. Wipes clean and stays dry. $1.00 post- 
paid. Sunset House, FG-10, 92 Sunset Bldg., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


MAIL SIGNAL lets you know instantly if 
mail has been delivered, saving unnecessary 
steps to mailbox. Signal awaits mailman’s 
arrival; he has nothing to do. When he 
opens the door to deposit mail, the signal 
flips up. After mail has been removed, the 
signal is re-set. Made of metal and painted 
a bright yellow it attaches to any mailbox 
without screws or bolts. $1.95 postpaid. 
Boston Textile Finishing Corp., FG-10, Box 
95, South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


UNTIL SUCH TIME as you can burn the 
mortgage on your house, keep it safe with 
other important papers such as your will, 
insurance policies, etc. in this special holder. 
Made to look like fine leather, the five clear 
cellulose compartments make contents easily 
visible. $2.95 postpaid including your name 
in gold. Extra compartments 3 for $1.00. 
Rich Personals, FG-10, 500 West 207th St., 































0G MATTRESS 


KEEPS YOUR DOG OFF THE COLD FLOOR 
and YOUR GOOD UPHOLSTERY 


CEDAR TREATED 


16” x 23” PRICES DOGS LOVE IT — FLEAS HATE IT 
17” x25” 4.50 FRAGRANT NATURAL ODOR 
18” x27” 5.00 A real mattress, 4 inches thick, 
21” x32” 6.00 ‘fF superior to mats 
22” x34" 7.00 [sot 
24” x 36”, 8.00 ness. 
nae" 1200 

= 
26” x 36”" 12.00 'SPPED 
36” x 50” 15.00 oh 



























“Theres money fe made 


IN THE ORNAMENTAL 
CONCRETE BUSINESS 
Manufacture—and sell—ornamental concrete products 
yoursett Easily, simply produced, here ts a low-cost, do-it: 
yourself project that means money—Big Money. 
























a Fluorescent 
GROWING LAMP 


cometeTe $92.75 with tuse 



































4for 2.20 


Semi -squatty 
24 &% for $2.20 






OTT needs. id east of 
ORCHID POTS ver, Colo. If west "add 406 p pastas for 
a” 6 for $2.20 each set ordered. lace shipping 
BLACK PLASTic reakage or eee No -O.D."s os please: 
PoT CERS CLAY FLOWER POTS IN 























CMC permanent, light-weight, high quality Aluminum Molds 
give you both ease of production and copyrighted designs 
that have set a national record of sales success. 


Get the full story of thes tngh yrofit, low cost business. 
Send today for your copy ef the big, fully dlustrated book 
“How to Turn Concrete into Gold” The clear, easily followed 








THE WINDOVER CO. Box 3033 ovenvtiie, 1 


s. 
240"18 for $1.70 Green, red, yellow or nye Sttaned-on 


4” squatty 








FLORAL SHEARS 




























A complete mmdustry manual. 


Send $2.00 
for your copy- 


octoser 1957 


‘trom start-to-finesh mstractons’ that shew you how to produce beautiful, ornamental coa- 
crete products Plus waksable sales and market tips. Catateg of ower 200 Specialty Molds. 








t 
These rare authentic Japanese 
8 presiee and flower shears, rigs 
ing horticulturalists, now offered for 
first and 


uctory of FREE Order 
now! ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
THE MANTIS MAN, Riverhead 2, New York 
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Flower Gower CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATE 75 CENTS PER WORD: (70 cents per word for 75 CENTS PER WORD: (70 cents per word - 
three or more yom rag me using sale cop, 
Minimum order ted he C Section —$15" 06 
= single insertion, $42.00 minimum for 3 consecutive 
seestions. Special Headings $1.50 extra. Closing date 
of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH ITH 
ORDER. No discount to agencies. Address: Flower Grower, 
Classitied Dept. 99 N. Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 








African Violets 


Red Emperor 
“GARDENS, Webster, New ‘York. 





Bulbs 


DAFFODILS nee NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hya- 
cinths, iris, and crocus. Gloucester daffod a $5.75 
per peck, $21.00 per bushel. 10% extra west of Missis- 
sippi. Free Folder. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 
Nuttall, Virginia. 

GLADIOLUS aceaint vas LIST ready— 

Also tulips. ‘OODSIDE GLADIOLUS 











CHOICEST DAYLILIES—Five for $2.75, ten for $5.00: 

Athlone. Bess Vestal, Betsy-B, Black Magic, Cellini, Co- 
lonial Dame, Copper Colonel, Cradle Song, Crimson Star, 
Dorothea, Fond Caress, Garnet Robe, Griselle, Howdy, 
Ivory Chalice, Jewel Russell, Kansan, Libby Finch, Loch- 
invar, Manowar, Naranja, Red Darcy, Sequin, Show Girl. 
Tamara, Valiant. 12 different daylilies, many colors, my 
choice, $2.00. Free catalog. TOM CRAIG. 4, Box 315, 
Escondido, Calif. 


DAYLILIES:—i0 Husky, freshly dug, labeled viaats 
$4.50. Angelus, Babette. Caballero, Dominion, Ducat, 
cination, Flames, Georgia. Goliath, Ming Toy, io 
Patricia, Port, Saladin, Sulin, Vega. Catalog. HEM- 
KNOLL, Whippany 6, New Jersey. 








ee MY ADVERTISEMENT page 64. Illustrated cata- 
7 contains valuable cultural advice. FREE! Mrs. 
JENNIE SPOUTZ, 34300 Drive. 
Michigan 

AMERICA’S Ltn Aly iful color sotainane foes 
request. See ou! — GREE OUSES, 
Dept. C.F., iinwoon New Jerse: 


hag LEAVES. A 5 eeeeats —— re of newest varie- 
ties cannot afford ROTHY K. ATKINSON, 
1702 "Toon Avenue, North Chicago, Dl. 


Moravian Fraser, 








Business Opportunities 





BE A LANDSCAPE Cee eAcr ee. 5 A $20 to $60 a 

day. Start = smaller projects into larger jobs. 

We show how. fo follow: a Study Course 

Write for FREE Book. NATIONAL LANDSCAPE IN STI. 

Se cee 7 FC-107, 310 8. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
alifornia. 








pile ty hw a ice, Bn VALOR, many 
cuttings, and plants. 
Hammond, 


Send s for 1 
RICHTER'S ‘GREENHOUSE. 6 e0T Hoffman, 
Indiana. 


dg ort ive tiene CUTTINGS—Bittersweet, 
ip. Dest Fantasy Ann, Hollywood 








‘Met P 
Polpante etn * Star “Pink. 
50, gee 4—$5.00. 
Warsaw. New York. (Free Descriptive List). 
“WE HAVE THEM” New Varieties being added each 
month, Limited quantities. SELECT VIOLET 


a Box 1444, 2023 Belmont Avenue, Youngstown, 


il gf eee Saar tS LEAVES from Frosted 
e Lace, t Love, Spindr: 


Holiday, sent with 
a Ra Fermate, Ft ng compound, all 
for only one dollar. Faster shipping service. Send stamp 
for list. NORTON PLANT SHOP. No ass. 
AVRIGAR VIOLETS, aunts ba a gl leaves 10/$1.25; 
30/$3.35. Listing: 250 20¢ refundable. Beintpaull lia, Glox- 
inia seed $1.00. FFLOULKES. Dept. 610 Bryan, 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 














African Violet Supplies 





RERIOAR VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil. pots. 
charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. 


insecticides, 
NEIL 
MILLER. Penns Grove 2, New Jersey 


catalogue. 


,ceas FLOWER Lge mtg tA & FLORISTRY. 
Start your own business, part full time. Many 

paying itions open. Earn while I learning. Send for FREE 
Book. — NAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE, Studio 
FC-107, 8S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, 48, 
California” 

GROW ORCHIDS at home—profitable—fascinating. Year 
round, Maine to California. No Greenhouse. Successful 
home grower shows you to provide proper temperature 
and air conditions in any well lighted room. Pig! details 
& real Orchid seeds FREE. ORCHIDLAND, ) So, Ver- 
mont. Los Angeles 4. 


GROW EXPENSIVE HERBS FOR US! are profits. 
Home—Business of your own. Year around p! unity. We 
supply everything necessary! oe, | for FREE RARE SEEDS 
AND REVEALING PLAN. ATION AL RB EX- 

(hance Dept. OR, Gardena, NA ‘ornia. 











Evergreens 





EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS in baby 
sizes. Ornamental shrubs. trees, hollies. Send for free Fall 
Catalog. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 4, Ohio. 





Flower Arrangers Supplies 





USE INDIAN CORN DECORATIONS for fall and winter. 
Arranger’s kit contains three fine ears in many shades of 
red, yellow, and blue. Includes instructions and materials 
for arranging. $2.00 = HARDY’'S GARDEN SPECIAL- 
TIES. Box 86, Ithaca, N.Y. 

CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower ar- 
rangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illustrated 
catalog. Y BIDDLE SERVICE, FG-81, Haw- 
thorne. New York 

HAWAIIAN & NATIVE DRY MATERIALS: Gnarled 
natural or sandblast Manzanita; Ming Tree and many un- 
usual Kits; Polished free form bases. ‘Start Mail Order 
from Home Booklet’’ $1.00. Retail or wholesale price list 
with photos, free: MINGCRAFT, Box 217, Auburn, Calif. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING swoRT. PARAGRAPHS! No 
tedious study. I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply list of — buying from »eginners. 
Many small checks add u BENSON Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts, BARRETT, Dept. 
C-132-K, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26 
BECOME A Se aoe SPECIALIST. Increase your 
in 8 to mo, Easy, authoritative home- 
study method. p Ray lasdsenpe and garden design, horti- 
culture, construct: drafting. Successful graduates. \— 
yr. Catalog. AMERICAN LANDSC APE SCHOOL, Dept 
1210. 4508 Franklin Avenue, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 
WE PAY $3.50 Ib. dried. eH mw Cellar, Sh 
and outdoors. Spare, full time, year rou’ We have 25.000 
OOK. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM 











PROPA-KIT for rooting cuttings. Contains .) plastic 
propagating — in attractive 14 inch window sill stand, 
nutrient tablets. and complete pees. $2.00 postpaid. 
GREENHOUSE SPECIALTIES 23 


FR B 
IND.. Dept. 20. 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington 


MAKE MONEY; 47 EYE CATCHING housewares, gifts. 
Sell like wild. Work bome. Spare time. Samples sent on 











SEL-KAPS give African Violets aoe immunity i 
Mites, Mealy Bugs. Red Spider. Aphids, without retarding 
growth. Harmless to plant. 24 cansule box $1.00 postpaid. 
STIM-U-PLANT LABORATORIES, 2077 Parkwood, Col- 
umbus 19, Obio 





Agents Wanted 





MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME without taking 
a — or putting in regular hours and without experience. 
to bg B- an be ) comes by wn Se L - Christmas 


trial. KRISTEE 112. Akron, Ohio 

VIRGIN FLORIDA LAND $159. per acre full price. 5 
Acre Tracts. Ideal speculative investment. Easy monthly 
payments. Free booklet. DIXIE LAND, 2325 N. W. 27th 
Ave.. Miami. Florida 


FREE FOLIO ‘$5.000 to $45.000. Vacations Unlimited.” 








Geraniums 





SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Double or Single Zonals; 8 Ivy- 
leaf; 8 Scentedleaf; 6 Unusual; 6 Fancyleaf; 6 Lady Wash- 
ington; Each group or half any two $3.00 postpaid. Strong 
Plants labeled, each different. Catalog 10¢. COOK'S 
GERANIUM NURSERY, Sterling, Kansas 
234 CHOICE VARIETIES. Flowering Dwarf. Odd. Fancy 
eaved. Catalog 10c. HOLMES C. . ~ prmees 280 West 
Portola Avenue. Los Altos. Californ 

vY eed 10 VARIETTES = CHOOSE FROM. 
wie, pink, a x or lavender. 1 Each, all different or alike 

0 for $5. AID. Less than 10 add 50¢ for post- 

are | RLEINS POREENHOUSE, Box 85, North Salem, 
n a. 














Gladiolus 


GLADE FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of the newest and 
of the best trade-varieties free on demand. J. HEEMS- 
KERK c/o P/ Van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland. 








Work home-spare time! No merchandise, equipment, 100 
pont a ework businesses! HAYLINGS—FG6, Carlsbad, 
alifornia 





Greenhouses 





Cactus and Succulents 





ards rs, cO-Wwo! 

beautiful they sell on sight. ‘Write for’ FREE Christmas 
um and sample boxes on approval. REGAL 

GR EETINGS. Dept. 27, Ferndale. Michigan. 


HOLLY—Your Garden Club, school or church can make 
extra money by taking orders for fresh Christmas Holly. No 
investment. Lis commissions. Evervone wants farm 
fresh. red-berried. English Holly. NORTHWEST CORNER 
STORE, Longview 41, Washington. 





CACTUS An® SUCCULENTS, fascinating nursery grow 

house plants in great variety. 1957 illustrated list mailed 

ae, GATES CACTUS, INC., Box 247-A, Corona, 
‘ornia. 





Now YOU oan AFFORD A GREENHOUSE. Less than 
$100 buvs a 10’ x 12’ Sisalglaze Greenhouse. Write now. 
MOR-LITE GREENHOUSE COMPANY, 4229 Springgrove 
Avenue. Cincinnati 23, Ohio, 





Hibiscus 





Chrysanthemums 





HIBISCUS, gorgeous flower, blooms year round, various 
colors, well rooted plants ready to pot and bloom. 3 for 
$1.95, Postpaid. PHILIP PATE. Kissimmee 10, Florida. 





Amaryllis 





AROBYLLIS SPECIAL—DUTCH strain WARMEN- 
HOVEN unnamed clones, 28 CM circumference bulbs, dark 

named va white $3.25 each 3 for $9.00. New folder on 

named varieties DUTCH strains. JOHNSON BROTHERS, 
Box 74, Barnegat, N.J. 





A Living Christmas Greeting 





THREE EXOTIC ey + gl Boe complete with 

instructions deliver only $6.95. Each price 
$2. 95. Send your list early. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY 
FARMS, Manheim i, Pennsylvania. 





Baby Evergreens 





BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS. SEEDLINGS. 
mentale 


orna- 
Xmas_tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
shrub. Blueberries. Catalog Free. GIRARD 
SERY, Genera. Ohio. 


| ee Ail Satya giant Jap Exhibition Incurved from 
80% doubles se colors, sown 

bo } Be ~A come. year. 100 seeds $5.00 paid. THE 

CHANDRA NURSERY, Post Rhenock. Stickim: India. 





Corsage Making Supplies 





THE BEST Corsage making materials are so inexpensive. 
Free illustrated catalog. DO BIDDLE SERVICE. 
Dept. FG-80, Hawthorne, New York 





Daffodils 





DAFFODIL SPECIALS: An over supply of some varieties 
permits the following offers: No. 1, e bulb each of 15 
different varieties, labeled, $2.75. Ordered separately these 
would amount to $4.00 or more. No. 2, Thirty bulbs, wiped, 
for $3.25. Above are double nose size. No. 3, one peck of 
planting sizes, many will bloom next spring, for $7.50. 

ese are not old varieties. but include surpluses of novel- 
ties. GRANT MITSCH, Canby, Oregon. 


OAR coin FOR Ae thee varieties, 


. 500 for $12.50, ~ ¥ for $24.00. 
W. E. WALTERS. Pulaski, Tenn., R. 





100— 
MRS. 


House Plants 





RARE HOUSE PLANTS. 500 varieties, old and new, in- 
cluding beautiful exotics. Catalog 25¢. Complete cultural 


instructions! BARRINGTON GREENHOUSES, Box 85 
Barrington, 


QESRESIA. BEGONIAS, FERNS, Novelties, Tropicals. 
General line house plants, snecials for carry out trade. 
an LIST. YOARS GREENHOUSES, Bunker Hill, 
ndiana. 
UsT oy Ag — price list Geraniums. Begonias 
Fuchsias. Ivies. wnusual House Plants. THE 
COUNTRY SSREENTOUSE. Cook Hill Road, Danielson, 
Connecticut 
PICTURESQUE ict hte t HOUSE PLANTS: 12 
. labe $5.00. 5 different Peneromias. 
$1.60 postpaid. Bend ‘tor free mation. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Greencastle, Indiana 

















Iris 





FREE TECHNICOLOR—with collection 10 et 50, 
Free NARANJA~—with -. ex 10 ss 50, Free 
Catalog. TOM CRAIG, R. 4, Box 315, Escondido, 
California 





Begonias 


9° ONIA SOCIETY offers twelve issues of 
published monthly plus cultural bulletin 
members. 4 pe. Address Dept. FG, 1415 
. Torrence. Calif. 
HIEMALIS HYBRIDS: oe flowering red, 
or Em 00. Illustrated ¢ 
Danielson. ‘ 
a Fall Offer: 5 Winter blooming 
small leaved " t $2.50 postpaid. Fall lise 
MERRY GARDENS, . Mai ine 








ink, white; 
gue 10°, 
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Daylilies-Hemerocallis 





GAYLILY a pL 2 IRIS price list offering 
quality plan of outstanding varieties sent on request. 
M. T. YOUNG, Tallulah, Louisiana 

OR. STOUTS HYBRID DAYLILIES, 84 pioneer and dis- 
tinct daylily introductions during almost forty years of 
scientific breeding and critical a by bra A. B. 
Stout at the New York meet! © a. the 
descriptive list and announceme of future Stout “Tnazo- 
ductions in future years—for one. PARR NURSERY CO., 
Box 3, Womels . Pa. 





JAPANESE IRIS (Kaempferi) Large blooming size di- 
visions, Assorted colors, from_the finest Iris = q- 
$3.50 for 10, $20.00 for 100. V. W. WILSON, 

184. Savannah, Ga 

1RIS DAYLILIES. Send for our free catalog listing over 
800 world famous varieties. OOD GARDENS, 
12043-9 Hallwood, El Monte, California. 





Lilies 


eg B. Lanta opt | AND CROFT LILY BULBS $3.50 
id 10% west of . “es HUBBARD’S, 
2531 y yp hug Roanoke, Virgini 





FLOWER GROWER 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Lily of the Valley 





ovens | Syies Yigg heer gs lants, mixed colors. 
50—$2. - Postpaid. LEE’S PANSIES, Rt. 1, 
Box 2 iryler, 





LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS—Plant now for Sprit ng 
~~ Mae 00 per hundred east of the Mississippi. $8. 
west. R. MAC MASTER, 30 Kempshall place, Eliza- 
beth, a, Jersey 








FLOWER MAGAZI NE—Flowers, gardening, ads—year 
= 00, 3 different issues 25¢. GARDEN CLEANINGS, 
A«K TO EDEN, Box A, Rush Hill, Mo. 


Paper Shell Pecans 





a eee yas Y Ope ty Shell Pecans sent postpaid. 
, $3.6 $6.50 (also Southern Strawberry - 
pac ~ <7 os 5 wooden pails) Gift Order given 

opertes. = : -~x, on request. GLENDALE 

ssiss 














KANSAS, bn ge Rs i Aerie, Sh Chief, 
and many others. *‘* peonies. Prices on eos 
MYRON D. BIGGER: piri ‘Ocklana Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 





COCAS Australis Palm Seed, 75¢ per = Hardy thru- 4 
lower half Gulf States from Georgia New Mexico 
JORDAN NURSERIES, Warner Robins 


Pine Cones 





Movies—Slides—Stereos 





KODACHROME MOVIES — 8mm — lémm! SLIDES! 
STEREOS! only which—Catalogs. Beautiful Flowers— 
California, lorida, Williamsburg, Nature Studies, 
Travel. COLONIAL 247-R, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Myrtle 





averne (VINCA MINOR). Fifty nice well rooted plants 
$5.00 postpaid. Hundred $9.00 postpaid. CHARLES K. 
STOTLEMEYER, Swanns Wood, "Hancock, M 





Of Interest to All 





DON'T FEED ot Catch thousands — orig- 
Big cash savings guar 

Free ish! . FARM SERVICE COMPANY, 

Bor 7921, Chicago 13, Tilinois 





Of Interest to Women 





NEW GIFT AND oA eet CATOLOG. 10¢ to interested 
ladies. Refunded on first order, Discount coupons included. 
JOED, Box 69. Glendale 6, California 
GIVEN WITHOUT ONE PENNY COST to your Church 
r Group—Sensational 48-cup Automatic Electric Perco- 
lator. Just have 10 peroe. each sell only five bottles of 
Famous Flavoring. No mo needed ever. Write ANNA 
ELIZABETH WADE. 2472 Street. Lynehbu aan ao 
ry $50 fast sommes precut products duri. 
r hour eae le. Information 3 cents. 








per OMPSONS, 
Loeaneitie 13, 


FREE—BIG NEW bag Fae re CATALOG! Up to 50% 
saving for you, family, friends on nationa’ .* known gifts, 
jewelry, toys, appliances, a cards, Also 
cyt Ceo. part time! Write VEROREEN STUDIOS, 
Box 846-C, Chicago 42. Til. 

ow Tpiens at home for es Easy, ——. home 
self employment. Write: ADCO, Bastrop, Louisiana 
$200. MONTHLY er bois eet Easy- a 
demand! No house selling! Send amped, address 
envelope. CUTIE CUTIES, Warsaw 101 Indiana 























PINE CONES. % inch to hang ant Illustrated Autumn, 
ee _ 24 Comma” 199 — All-cone wreaths. 
WESTERN , Corvallis, 
Oregon. 





Plastic Pots 





SQUARE—2%”"—25/$1. 50/$1.75, 100/$3.00. 8”— 
25/$1.50, a: oT 100/95.25, White, yellow, green, red. 
WILSON’S. . 8, Austell, Georgia 





Prize Awards 


poe AWARDS for Flower Shows. Write for sam 
ices to TH ORNER PRESS, P.O. Box 85, 
jedge Del. Co. 








les 





Redwood Pianters 
Sener GENUINE CALIFORNIA redwood flower 
ets and planters. See ad in we b> 


‘or brochure of lete line. 
SLEEV.LOK PLANTERS Div. of BOX BOY MFG. 
Box 121, 1017 Mt. Olive Drive, Duarte, California. 





Resurrection Plant 


RESU Reser PLANT. One of nature’s wonders. - 
rects over and over Must see to believe—50¢. 
faction guarante “guaranteed. HUDD: ILESTON, 6572 Calle A 4 








Rosebushes 


ROSEBUSHES, a To Apa d pee BLOOM! 

2¥ id top grade. Best of all the old 

for ty TREE. full color 
EMONT NURSERIES, 





FG, Box 339, Tyler, 





Seeds—Tree—Shrub—Lily 





Orchids 





SEND $1.00 FOR CATALOG 3 _ photo, 
Discount $2.00 on first . M 
P.O. Box 757. Laredo, ~~ ‘ayy 


WHO SAYS YOU CAN'T exgy. by eh ag eo 00 . 
illustrated folder featuring “* 
hases ‘Orchid a Sowing ened “to mak- 
ividing, repeteing, | plants | to propagating 
to — 


Ider expands to make room 
sent periodically. DANIEL. "RYER- 
SON—FLORIDA GROWN ORCHIDS, Box 805, Home- 
stead, Florida 


GROW ORCHIDS at hom 


‘aphs of Orchids. 
RE'S ORCHIDS, 











setrahie, fascinating. Year 





pS ot yee sh R=) D aagsame. 
midal, lish 


Pyra- 
. = $1.00 on 
(sow int the fall). ‘Poe ise please. RANSO. 
SEED CO., San Gebriel alifornia. 





Trees & Shrubs 


OUR eg tens 4 TREES — 45 ome arg fection, 
dwarfs, Ce = mported trees ants—ca! Baby 
trees for srtlng folder 10¢. RARE T CLUB, 
Route 1, Bor 155. Mill Valley, Calif. 








Tulips 








round, Maine to California. 
home grower you how to ride pi proper temperature 
and air conditions in any ‘well ighted room. Full details 
& real Orchid seeds FR , 100 So Ver- 
mont, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

CYMBIDIUM ORCHIDS ARE PROFITABLE TO GROW. 
We have large stock of finest English hybrid Cym — 
growing for cut flower production. Limited space forces 
us to offer propagations and divisions of i famous 
crosses such as Clare a Dorchester Ma- 
donna, ete. Propagations from $7.50. Write e. details. 
Saeee™ GARDENS, 1639 Ford, Redondo Beach, 
alifornia. 








Pansy Plants 





PANSY PLANTS—Oregon Giant Mixed, for early fall 
deliv Large Georgia Grown plants. $10.00 per thou- 
sand. $i. 50 per hundred. ler inquiries invited. BEN- 
ye’ WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO., Box 1466, Albany, 
eorgia. 


OCTOBER 1957 


100 9 Cyd AND UP DARWIN TULIPS, mixed $3.50 
‘action J. WESTERHOVEN 
RSON, Sone 1 Box 393, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 





Violets 





VIOLETS —Very doubles. 6 Lavender 
3 Blue; 4 Dollars’ Postpaid Free Bulletin Cir: 
OLA” VIOLET GARDENS, 3069 Crystal, Capitola, 
California. 
=—_— 





Wildfiowers 





NATIVE WILDFLOWERS: Rhododendrons, azaleas, ever- 
shrubs, perennials, orchids, ferns, vines. 
catalogue. THREE LAURELS, Mars! 6 
Carolina. 





agg a an ee Flower seeds 8 to 45 kinds for 
$1. , oe HOSE (Indian Orchids, Liliums) 
Townend, arjeeling, India. 








My Garden 


[FRoM PaGE 60] period, and it was a 
thrilling moment when I noted the 
hepatica buds, the first to push up, en- 
cased in their furry blankets. Then, 
one by one the other species started 
to break ground. Most of these early 
woodland spring flowers bloom before 
the tree foliage is fully developed. 

By May 1 the ground was well cov- 
ered with the foliage of all the species. 
Some had already bloomed but it was 
mid-May before the jack-in-the-pulpit 
and the yellow lady-slipper flowered. 
About June 2 I had the pleasure of 
welcoming the exquisite blossoms of 
the showy lady-slipper. I knew that 
it was not suited to the habitat I had 
to offer and I was agreeably surprised 
at its blooming. This was quite an 
event for Jamaica, New York, as the 
last record of a showy lady-slipper 
flowering here was in June 1872! Fol- 
iage without blossoms appeared the 
following year and then the plant dis- 
appeared, but it has been perpetuated 
in my photograph. 

In May 1951 I showed on television 
a few wildflowers in pots—wild gera- 
niums, columbines and jack-in-the- 
pulpits. The next day they were in- 
stalled in the garden and prospered. 
In fact, the columbines have done too 
well. 

Of the original plantings the follow- 
ing were still blooming, some luxuri- 
ously, in the fourth spring (1954)— 
foam-fiowers, bishop’s cap, wild gin- 
ger, bloodroot, yellow lady-slippers 
and the two hepaticas, while the jack- 
in-the-pulpits, wild geraniums and col- 
umbines of the television show were 
most happy and thriving. In the spring 
of 1952 the Hepatica acutiloba pro- 
duced a fine clump of blossoms, shown 
in the photograph. That represented 
their peak uf bloom, as the flowers 
have lessened in number each year. 

The red and white baneberries are 
still alive and have hybridized—they 
have produced one plant with pink ber- 
ries. 

In the fall of 1953 I added 3 feet 
to my garden, surrounding the trunk 
of the tree, and planted several species 
of trillium. Some of these have per- 
sisted and flowered each year, the 
nodding and toad trilliums, Trillium 
cernuum and T. sessile, surprising me 
with good bloom. 

For those who have larger areas 
available much can be done with wild- 
flowers provided the proper soil re- 
quirements can be met. The evergreens 
of the foundation planting can protect 
certain species that require acid soil: 
wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens; 
partridge-berry, Mitchella repens; 
striped pipsissewa, Chimaphila macu- 
lata, and twin-flower, Linnaea borealis. 
Brooksides and damp or swamp areas 
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can successfully accommodate such 
wet-loving plants as the cardinal- 
flower, Lobelia cardinalis; the turtle- 
head, Chelone glabra, the bottle gen- 
tian, Gentiana Andrewsi, and many of 
the mint family which will make them- 
selves at home there and put on a fine 
show of bloom each July and August. 

If certain species find the soil and 


habitat congenial, they tend to become | 


aggressive and require occasional 
thinning to keep them in check. Such 
was the case with my foam-flower 
which at one time threatened to over- 
tun the neighboring bloodroot and 
yellow lady-slippers. 

And what about the failures? They 
are always with us when we attempt 
to introduce wild species. With some 
we have success, but many others 
bloom the first spring and then disap- 
pear like the showy lady-slippers, 
which were excellent picture subjects 
and so earned their keep. However, 
those which have made their home 
with us and return each year are a con- 
stant source of pleasure. 

One of the great advantages of my 
little wild garden is that I no longer 
find it necessary to visit the woods in 
March for signs of spring, and when 
I see the fuzzy buds of the hepaticas 
here, I know all is well.® 


S 
The Plant Doctor 


[FRoM PaGE 59] pened to be visiting 
from San Francisco, Eleanor McClure 
from St. Louis. Betty Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Garden Club of New Jer- 
sey was here, and representatives from 
various rival pesticide companies. I 
love to let each one speak for a few 
moments on Rose Day, reminder to 
gardeners that there is no one best ma- 
terial. After lunch, local friends took 
our out-of-state visitors to see the roses 
at the Garden Center while I cleaned 
up the debris (easy because I had used 
mostly throw-away plastic) and got 
the kitchen ready for the boys who 
would keep punch flowing all after- 
noon. I always make up enough for 
500 guests in advance and have all 
kinds of additives on hand. 

The fact that I am still afloat after 
all these years shows that the black 
ink has retained a small lead over the 
red but the problem of keeping plant 
doctoring going by itself without the 
support of writing and lecturing has 
not been solved. Nor do I know any- 
one else who has been able to main- 
tain a service program without addi- 
tional props. The work is too seasonal 
and too dependent on weather during 
the growing season. 

It may be that much of the plant 
doctoring in the future will have to be 
done through garden shops. The man 
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in Levittown certainly cannot afford 
regular weekly service for his shrubs 
and flowers and not too many estates 
can either. The do-it-yourself gardener 
needs advice, first in diagnosing his 
problems, second in choosing the right 
chemical from all the thousands pre- 
sented with high-pressure advertising 
on the radio or in the Sunday news- 
paper. 

My clients are wonderful—and hu- 
man. I am sometimes blamed for 
things that are in no way my fault and, 
more often, given credit for success 





Unique plant stand 


e Either wire or tie an aluminum 
pan or tray to the frame of an old 
bird cage and you have an ideal stand 
on which to display long trailing 
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vines, such as English ivy and phil- 
odendron. A trailer or so may 
be trained on the supporting wires 
as well.—Sigman-Ward 











due more to the Lord than to my min- 
istrations. Most thank me effusively 
for the joy their roses have given them. 
One comes to the garden to rejoice in 
her roses, and to thank me, but she 
keeps just ahead of the spray rod; I 
keep having to tell her to move so she 
will not get drenched. One woman 
worries over each individual bush as 
if it were a baby, another fears that 
every slight defect on a leaf is injury 
from my spray. One client objects 
when I praise her gardener, she thinks 
it will spoil him, yet she cheerfully 
pays extra for the long hours required 
and has always paid my bill on the 
day received, so there are other ways 
of expressing appreciation. One client 
hates to spend a stamp. She makes 


out the check when the bill arrives, 
then holds it until she happens to see 
me, which may not be until I have 
put a “statement rendered” on the 
next bill. 

My reputation has been built on 
three words: “I don’t know.” There 
is nothing in the world that will build 
up confidence as fast as being willing 
to admit ignorance. I said I don’t 
know so many times in early years 
people were more than ready to believe 
me when I knew the answer. Once a 
client called in, for advice on a prob- 
lem, her county agent, her tree expert, 
a man from the U.S.D.A., and me. 
When she later gave her gardener in- 
structions he asked, “Who told you to 
do that?” “Dr. Westcott.” “All right, 
then, I'll do it; I don’t trust those 
men.” 

I used to do quite a lot of consult- 
ing for a moderate fee, going around 
the garden with a client, taking copious 
notes, sometimes soil for a pH test, 
and then sending back a voluminous 
written report. I seldom do it now 
for there is no time to make set ap- 
pointments in trying to service fifty 
gardens weekly, nor time to write out 
the reports. I can service up to fifteen 
gardens in the time it would take to 
complete a consultation but I’d hate 
to charge fifteen times the service fee 
for giving advice. I am convinced that 
giving advice is fairly useless if there 
is no one competent to carry it out. 
And for the do-it-yourself gardener I 
have given all the help I can in books. 

Surveys are always being made to 
find out how much money college 
graduates make in different fields and 
I am always ashamed to put down 
my net income in dollars and cents 
because it would certainly pull down 
the average. But I get paid in other 
ways. 

I have a car, even though it is used 
almost entirely for business. I have 
a pleasant home, spacious for one per- 
son, even though it does overflow with 
work. I have a garden, even though 
it is a test plot. I have a Cabin in the 
woods, even though I reach it only 
three times a year. 

I travel with expenses paid, visit 
the loveliest homes and gardens. My 
clients are appréciative friends. Each 
autumn as they send the last monthly 
check they tell me how much their 
roses have meant to them, how many 
are still blooming in their gardens. I 
have other garden friends that I have 
met while lecturing across the country, 
and apparently hundreds of gardeners 
that I have never met have faith in 
what I say. And I am my own boss, 
free to say what I think. 

If I had my life to live over would 
I still choose the same vocation? Of 
course! For me, plant doctoring is 
FUN.@ 
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} JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


313 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


I enclose $ 


Piease rush me in time for planting this Fall ] 
GAIL BORDEN Rose Plants 
($3.00 ea.; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80) 


Include, FREE with my order, your 
helpful “Home Garden Guide” 


in full payment. 
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Cit aia cs aaa casas ae 


JACKSON & PERKINS proudly introduces | 
this latest creation of a world-famous 
German Hybridist 


*s one of the best Hybrid Tea Roses ever to 
I | come out of Germany. Created by Wilhelm 
Kordes, this immense new bicolored rose is extremely 
hardy—and advance tests indicate that it will do well 
wherever it is planted. The lovely high-centered 
buds are a soft yellow outside and glowing apricot 
on the inside . . . opening gradually to a huge warm 
pink flower. And these open blooms measure from 
5% to 6 full inches across! Gail Borden is a tall 
plant, with excellent dark green foliage which sets 
off the flowers to good advantage . . . and is unusu- 
ally resistant to the ordinary rose ills. Yes, here’s a 
marvelous new rose that will give a new look to your 
garden early next June—if you order now and plant 
it this Fall! (Pl. Pat. No. 1618) 

$3.00 each—3 for $7.95—12 for $31.80 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


(World’s Largest Rose Growers) Newark, NEW YORK 








TESTING STATIONS 
REPORT: 


OHIO... 


“Long-lasting as cut 
flowers; flowers 5% 
to 6” in diameter. No 
blackspot or mildew 
all season.” 


TEXAS... 


“Full petaled and 
high centered; 70 pet- 
als; strong old rose 
fragrance; well branch- 
ed and 33” tall.” 


WASHINGTON... 


“Exhibition type 
flowers; pink blend; 
this looks like a Queen 
of the Show.” 


S. CAROLINA... 


“‘A most beautiful 
pink rose.” 

















Now in Bot RED and WHITE: 


World's Leading Tulip at Special Prices— 
for You to Get Acquainted with Burpee Bulbs 


Spectacular, intense, iridescent scarlet. Immense streamline petals, 


Largest, Earliest 
Most Brilliant, so long the flowers open up to 9 in. across. Extra Early, in April. 


’ 

Tall Giant Tulip Tall, strong 18-in. stems. Red Emperor has eclipsed all other tulips, 
and its popularity is still growing. Well worth the old price of $1 
each; at Burpee’s low cost you'll want 25 or more right away! Top- 
size bulbs, will live for years. 


10 BULBS $1.00 « 25 for $2.50 « 50 for $5.00 


OUR PRICES NOW W/L [3 
yt 


ALSO MUCH LOWER 

ON THE RARE Just as Early, 
Just as Large 
These huge PURE WHITE Emperors make an enchanting display all 
by themselves, and they’re incomparable planted with Red Emperor. 
Burpee’s low cost is now much below the old high prices. Be sure to 
order 12 or more this fall! Top-size bulbs: 


3 BULBS $1.00 ¢ 12 for $4.00 « 25 for $7.50 


Burpee Bulbs £777, 
TO PLANT THIS FALL OFFERS 


Wondertul 
Values in 


FOR A GORGEOUS To save you time and money we've selected the most popu- 


EARLY SPRING DISPLAY /ar, most beautiful kinds, all highest quality from ou 
Dutch growers, at special prices, postpaid. Order Today! 


Burpeeana Extra Early 
Hybrid Tulips 
Rival of Red Emperor you'll surely 
want! Many prefer Burpeeana. Dis- 
tinct, long-petaled, bright fire-red 
blooms with sparkling golden yel- 
low base. Very early. makes a 
long-lasting display. Top-size bulbs. 


7 BULBS $1.00 
25 Bulbs $2.75 ¢ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Fordhook Super-Giant 
Early Hybrid Tulips 
Largest of all our tulips, a new 
Darwin Hybrid—will be the most 
spectacular flower in your garden 
next spring! The big top-size bulbs 


Amazing Black Parrot Tulips 
Huge feathery blooms, deep purple- 
black inside, outside warmed with 
rich maroon. Were $1.50 each a 
few years ago, now only 10¢! 


10 BULBS $1.00 
25 Bulbs $2.50 ¢ 50 Bulbs $5.00 


New Warflame Parrot Tulips 
Don’t miss these immense, brilliant 
scarlet-and-green blooms like the 
showy plumage of a parrot! Intro- 
duced at moderate cost, for all to 
enjoy next spring. Top-size bulbs. 
5 BULBS $1. 

12 Bulbs $2.35 © 25 Bulbs $4.25 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 
Beautifully formed flowers, strong 
stems. Red, pink, yellow, white, pur- 
ple, violet—all best colors mixed! 
Choicest kinds, wonderful for beds, 
borders, bouquets. Top-size bulbs. 


10 BULBS $1.00 


50 Bulbs $4.25 © 100 Bulbs $8.50 


® . ° 
Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 
Larger flowers, earlier, longer-last- 
ing. Taller, stronger stems. Glorious 
mixture, finest newer kinds. Choice 
colors, a grand display. Top-size. 


8 BULBS $1.00 


25 Bulbs $2.75 ¢ 50 Bulbs $5.50 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Glorious ‘‘Long Trumpets’’, largest 
flowers on long strong stems. Yel- 
lows, whites, bicolors mixed, for an 
outstanding spring display. 

15 BULBS $1.00 
30 Bulbs $1.80 ¢ 50 Bulbs $3.00 


World-Famed PINK Daffodils 


Every garden should have the rare 
Pink daffodil! Lovely apricot-pink 
trumpets, silvery white petals. For 
years gardeners paid up to $1 ea. 


4 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.75 ¢ 25 Bulbs $5.00 


Mount Hood WHITE Daffodils 


Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
Exquisite fragrance, stately spikes, 
showy colors. Blue, yellow, red, 
pink, rose, white MIXED. Top-size 
bedding bulbs, a lovely colorama. 

5 BULBS $1.00 
16 Bulbs $3.00 ¢ 25 Bulbs $4.50 


Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 

Graceful, exotic, beautiful! Deep 
rose-pink shaded with salmon-rose, 
marked green. A great favorite all 
over America. Top-size bulbs. 


5 BULBS $1.00 10 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.25 © 25 Bulbs $4.25 25 Bulbs $2.50 © 50 Bulbs $5.00 


oe oe oe oe oe we Planiing Time Is Here—CUT OUT AND MAIL voney = om tf Easy Planting Directions Supplied 
Ww. Atlee Burpee Co. (Order from Burpee’s Nearest to you) With Every Variety You Order 


105 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California Ewe Send Prepaid Everywhere in Continental U. S. 


Largest and best! Handsome ruffled 
trumpets, broad graceful petals. 
Our price is now only half of just 
3 years ago. Tremendous value! 


5 BULBS $1.00 
12 Bulbs $2.35 © 25 Bulbs $4.25 


Large Flowered Crocus 
Blue, purple, yellow, white, striped, 
a grand mixture. Lovely in the lawn 
or border. You'll want 100 or 250! 


have so much extra vigor they 
bloom earlier, with strong 23-in. 
stems. The huge brilliant scarlet 
blooms last much longer. Magnifi- 
cent in bouquets. And fragrant! 


Send postpaid, with planting directions, the Burpee Dutch Bulbs marked: 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips 758 
C) 10 Bulbs $1 () 25—$. 
Giant White Emperor Tulips 7587 
()3 Bulbs $1 (12 


(117962-37 Bulbs (25 Red, 12 White) -$6.25 
(37961-75 Bulbs (50 Red, 25 Wh.)-$11.95 
Burpeeana Early Hybrid Tulips 
(07 Bulbs $1 
Fordhook Super-Giant Tulips 
0S Bulbs $1 
Giant Black Parrot Tulips 7527 
(10 Bulbs $1! 
New Warflame Parrot Tulips 
(5 Bulbs $1 (J12—$2.35 

Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips 7529 
(110 Bulbs $1 


1 
2.50 () 50—$5.00 


— $4.00 
SPECIAL Emperor Tulip Gardens 


0) 25—$7.50 8 


7584 
150—$5.50 
7592 
125—$4.25 


(28—$2.75 
C2—$2.25 
[25—$2.50 (]50—$5.00 
2s —~$4.25 


C 


025—$2.50 [[50—$5.00 


. Enclosed is $ 


vddre 


Please print or write 


Tall Giant Darwin Tulips 7764 
10 B 
Tall Giant Ideal Darwin Tulips 7765 
Bulbs $1 (925—$§2.75 
Fragrant Large Flowered 
15 Bulbs $1 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils 7744 
“J15 Bulbs $1 —$1.80 
World-Famed PINK Daffodils 7030 
(4 Bulbs $1 
Mount Hood WHITE Daffodils 7028 
5 Bulbs $1 35 | (O25—$4.25 § 
Large Flowered Crocus 7772 
150 Bulbs $1 
7979 


(147 Bulbs in all) only $11.25 


ulbs $1 (50—$4.25 (100—$8.50 


105 B 
C150—$5.50 
Hyacinths 7757 
CN6—$3.00 3 25—$4.50 
030 (50—$3.00 
C12—$2.75 025—$5.00 §f 


Cj12—$2.35 


(1100—$2.00 
All 14 $1 Lots 


s plainly 


147 


4 
- fo 
i 
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Atlee Burpee Co. 


urpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 


Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


ExTRA 
SAVINGS 
raso—ss.00 f ANY SIX 51 LOTS 
i FOR ONLY *5.°° 


"ALL 14 DOLLAR LOTS 


ON THIS PAGE 


BULBS IN ALL 
rly Las? 


50 BULBS $1.00 
100 Bulbs $2.00 ¢ 250 Bulbs $5.00 


Large 
Flowered 
Crocus 


Burpee Bulbs Gueranteed to Bloom 


All : 


wy fy 





